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Art. I. Le@ures on the univerfal Principles and Duties of Religion and 
Morality, (2c. By the Rev. David Williams, concLtupgp. See 


our latt. 


E have already given an account of the nature and de- 
W fign of the infgtution in Margaret-Street, and fpoken 
our fentiments of its merits and utility, with impartiality and 
freedom :—at the fame time we have attempted to do juftice to 
the ingenuity of Mr, Williams, and have feleéted fome paflages 
from his Lectures, to juftify the compliment which we have paid 
to his abilities. 

The fourth Lecture, on ‘* the Knowledge of the Deity,” 
contains fome fpirited and fenfible reflections on the conduct of 
thofe * zealous Chriftians, whofe thoughts, and paflions, and 
tongues are earneftly employed in controverfies on uneflential 
principles,’—-whom our Author compares to ‘* foldiers who are 
fighting for infignificant outworks, when the very citadel is 
every moment in danger of being taken.”—* The abfurdities 
(continues Mr, Williams) alleged concerning God, have been fo 
humerous and grofs, both in Heathen and Chriftian writers, 
that thofe perfons who now lead the opinions of a great part of 
Europe, controvert the firft principle itfelf, and doubt, if not 
difpute, whether there be a God at all, Surely then there is 
fome appearance of merit in ftepping on this only ground of 
danger; and a man can hardly-be juftly reprefented as an ene- 
my to the peace of fociety, and aiming at the fubverfion of re- 
ligion, when he fhews an alacrity and zeal in the defence of 
thofe principles without which there could be no religion at all : 
—thofe principles which men of ‘all nations and all opinions 
agree to be the foundation of all virtue and all happinefs. Per- 
fons whofe information and knowledge reach only to the neigh-, 


bourhood in which they li ‘ 
‘ ch they live, are wholly occupied by the tranf- 
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attions oF that neighbourhood. Small focieties of religious 
perfons are, in the fame manner, confined by their knowledge, 
and they contend for principles to no purpofe, unlefs it be to 
injure and fpoil their own tempers. ‘The doctrines which dif. 
tinguifh the feveral feéts of Chriftianity are not matters of no. 
tice to the pfefent abettors of infidelity; even the truth and 
authenticity of Chriftianity they confider as a matter out of 
the queftion. ‘They have, therefore, collected all their force of 
philofophy, of reafon, wit, and humour, to be employed againft 
the being.of God. This is the prefent object and employment 
of what may be called infidelity.’ 

Mr. Williams is undoubtediy right in the reprefentation 
which he hath given of the controverfies which divide the Chrifs 
tian Church—Controverfies of the laft importance to their 
abettors, but totally difregarded by writers who move in another 
{phere of fpeculation. It is the error of little minds to fuppofe 
that all the world is interefted in matters which principally com- 
mand their attention; and they are furprifed when they find 
others ignorant of the rife and progrefs of difputes which they 
have attended to with unvaried care and folemnity. We cannot 
better illuftrate this remark than by relating an anecdote of a 
fingular kind concerning two heroes of different complexions, 
but of the fame local and contrated fentiments. 

A nobleman, well known on the turf, accidentally fell in 
company with a gentleman whofe heart and head were chiefly 
occupied with fome {mall controverfies that had lately taken 
place among the two feéts of Methodifm. The man of zeal 
very eagerly afked his Lordfhip, if he had feen Mr. Hill’s Far- 
rago? His Lordfhip, whofe ideas ran on Newmarket, whither 
he was at that time bound, replied he had not—and begged the 
gentleman to inform him by whom Farrago was made.— 
“ Made ?—Why I told you my Lord—by Mr. Hill himfelf.”— 
“The d—l he was, faid my Lord ;—pray, Sir, out of what 
mare ?”—=°* Mare? my Lord—I don’t underftand you.” —* Not 
underftand me! faid the noble jockey. Why, is it not a horfe 
you are talking about ?”?—** A horfe! my Lord—why you are 
ftrangely out,—No, Tam not talking about a horfe. { am talk- 
ing about a book.”—*‘* A book ?”—** Yes, my Lord, and 4 
moft excellent one indeed, againft John Wefley and univerfal 
redemption, by Mr. Rowland Hill—the creat Mr. Hill, my 
Lord, whom every body knows to be the firft preacher of the 
age, and the fon of the firft baronet in the kingdom.”—** I afk 
lis pardon, faid his Lordfhip, for not having heard either of 
him or his book, But I really thought you was talking about 
a horfe for Newmarket.” It is indeed of little confequence t 
€ thofe perfons who now lead the opinions of a great part of 
Europe,’ whether Mr. Rowland Hill’s Farrago be a mae . 
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altar to the unknown God ; and invite them to hear the unj. 
verfal voice of nature acknowledging him.’ 

Mr. Williams is no fyftematical writer ; and whoever fhould 
confult his Lectures for a regular arrangement of arguments, 
propofitions, and corollaries, would find himfelf much difap. 
pointed. All that he advances in proof of a Deity, is com. 
prized in a very narrow compafs; and the contemplation of the 
fubjeét leads him into a train of reflection that would have 
fuited almoft any other topic but that which he profeffes to dif. 
cufs.—But great, original, geniufes, are not to be circumfcribed 


within the narrow limits of logical mood and figure. Such da | 


ring {pirits 
From vulgar rules with brave diforder ftart, 
Ang fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art! 

In the fifth le&ture, which is a continuation of the precedi 
fubject, the Knowledge of the Deity, Mr. Williams delivers his fen. 
timents on Toleration, and bettows fome fevere lafhes on thof 
inconfiftent Proteftants who abet it by profeffion, but difcou. 
rage it by their practice. The religious fyftem which, at the 
Reformation, was fubftituted for Popery, continues to be taught 
to children, and to be enjoined on the people, under the ap- 
prehenfion of future damnation; and what is more effectual, 
with fome fubftantial confiderations of profit and lofs in this 
world. The quantity and degree and fort of knowledge are al- 
lotted to them as duties are allotted to flaves, not {fubjeé to 
controverfy or examination. ‘This is rendered an infult of the 
moft mortifying kind, by the common language and profeffion 
in all Proteftant countries, that the rights of private judgment 
are facred: that the Reformation can be defended only.on the 
acknowledgment of thofe rights; that every man mutt be at li- 


berty to form his own opinions, and to act upon thefe opinions . 


in all things relative to religion, Where is the liberty of a 
man who in his earlieft infancy has his mind filled with prin- 
ciples which require the confideration of his matureft judgment; 
who is enjoined to believe them, or told that he muft forego 
the love of his parents, the attachment of his family, the refpeé 
of his acquaintance, with the many fatisfactions and conve- 
niences attending thofe circumftances ? His friends fhew him 
the various paths which lead to ufefulnefs, to honour, to riches, 
and to the indulgence and gratification of thofe affections which 
ftimulate a man to activity, and without which life is net 
worth having. He is told, and very truly, that all thefe paths 
are not.to be entered until he hath configned his underftanding, 
and fuffered himfelf to be inferted in the community like 4 
wheel in the machine, the whole movement of which is g& 
verned by one invariable principle. And is this indeed liberty? 
How then is flavery to be defined? Indeed Proteftant pine 
men 
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d fe&ts ufe the language of liberty and toleration : 
Seda againft the saiteaien cruelties of the Church of 
Rome. They fay—‘* We would not for the world be guilty 
of cutting your throats; but we will make it not worth yoor 
while to live, and then it is to be hoped you will fave us the 
difhonour, and cut them yourfelves.” 

¢ 1am apt (fays our Author) to fpeak harfhly when I men- 
tion intolerance ; becaufe there is no principle I deteft fo much.’ 
—Mr. Williams feems indeed to fpeek feelingly, and with all 
hisheart, His reflections on this fubject difcover evident fymp- 
toms of a mind that {till fmarts from the recollection of ill 
treatment from bigotry and zeal. But can he not apply to him- 
felf his own benediftion—* Bleffed be thofe glorious fpirits who 
fill ftruggle for the freedom of human reafon, and all the great 
rights of human nature !? Thus fhrouded beneath the wing of 
his own bleffing, he may {mile at the impotent efforts of ma- 
lice and envy, and fet even Prefbyterian art and treachery at 
defance. * The faints (fays Bp.Warburton) are vindictive.’ 
But he faid it in a jeft, when he oppofed their power to their 
inclinations : , 

‘* Unchain’d then let the harmlefs monfters rage.” - 

For the fame good Bifhop obferves, that the moft they can do 
isto ‘* mumble, with toothlefs fury, the game ‘they have not 
the power to deftroy.” 

Mr. Williams, in the fucceeding Leéture, treats of Crea- 
tion, He enumerates the various opinions of the ancient phi- 
lofophers on this extremely difficult fubjeé&t. Moft of them he 
confiders as abfurd and improbable, in the higheft degree. In 
{peaking of the fyftem of Democritus [who defined the Deity to 
be the images and ideas of all fenfible obje&ts”—whith images 
and ideas he confidered as ** the only things that have exiftence”’] 
our Author obferves, that ‘the opinions of this philofopher were 


revived by Dr. Berkley, and have been adopted by many who 


have perfuaded themfelves to fancy that there is no material 
world.” This opinion of Democritus was adopted by Taulerus, 
a celebrated myftic divine of the fourteenth century. In his 
treatifeon the Tree of Life (a fubje&t Mr. Williams hath paffed 
over, and alfo the Garden of Eden, in his Lecture on the Cre- 
ation) this i//uminated Do€tor of the fchool of St. Dominic af- 
ferts, that there is no material world. We fee nothing that hath 
areal exiftence without us. The whole vifible univerfe is but 
a thadow—a mere object of intelle&t, and as unfubftantial as an 
image in a mirror, 

Dr. Prieftley, by divefting matter of its impenetrability, and 
allowing it nothing but powers unfupported by folid °fub- 


fances, hath, in the Opinion of many, advanced fo very near 
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to the Berkleian hypothefis, that the difference between him and 
the Bifhop of Cloyne is almoft too minute to be diftinguithed, 

Mr. Williams acknowledges that the fubjeét of Creation js 
very ambiguous, whether we confider the account traditionally 
given of it by Mofes and the ancient poets and philofophers, or 
whether we fpeculate on it ourfelves, without regarding the 
hypothefes of others, ‘* We have no ideas (fays he) of Crea. 
tion, or making a, world, farther than that of difpofing, or 
rendering ufeful, materials already made and endued with cer. 
tain properties. What we call making, or inventing, or 
creating, means no more than difcovering what effe&, what 
beauty, or what ufe arife from certain arrangements of materials 
and qualities. Ingenious men have therefore meant by Cre. 
ation, the difpofition of things from diforder to order, and from 
deformity to beauty. If we grant them a chaos confifting of 
all the principles, materials, and laws which will bring the 
world together and form it, they will give us avery tolerable 
idea of the procefs of Creation. In the di/pofition of thofe 
thines we find moft eminently thofe qualities which we admire 
—Wifdom, power, and goodnefs. ‘Ihefe qualities uniformly 
co-operate with each other; we therefore refer them to one 
great principle, which we call God.’ 

In the feventh Le@ure, * the Merit of Believing,’ is con- 
fidered. On this fubje€t the Author advances nothing new. 
He treats, with great contempt, what he calls the fophifm of 
believing what is above our comprehenfion, but not contrary 
to our reafon. § There is (fays Mr. W.) as much fenfe, and 
truth, and poffibility, in believing what is above our under- 
ftanding, as in feeiag what is beyond our fight, hearing what ig 
out of hearing,’ &c. &c. 

Is not Mr. Williams, in his eagernefs to expofe a fophifm, 
Jed into one himfelf? If the writers, whom he thus ridicules 
for what he calls a jingle upon words, invented for the puts 
pofe of impoling on the ignorant,’ had laid it down as a theo- 
Jogical poittion, that we might underfiand what is above our un- 
deritanding, and comprehend what is above our comprehenfion, 











5? 
his allufion to the eye, the ear, 8c. might have been propet 


and confiftent enough: but he himfelf hath firft created the ab- 
furdity, and then expofed it as the fophifm of others. When 
divines {peak of believing what is above our comprehenfion, 
they frequently mean an a/ent of the mind to the revelation of 
facts, which they are unable to account for on the common 
principles of human nature. The eye is bounded by certain ob- 
jects: the underftanding limited by a certain degree of know- 
ledge and comprehenfion ; but belief gives’ credit for more thai 
we fee'or know. What can we know of the eternity of a ? 

urely 
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le it exceeds all the poffible comprehenfion of :a: finite un- 
oP i andvyet, is it not an object of belicf ?. Doth not 
the mind acquiefce in the truth of this firft principle of the 
Deity? It cannot comprehend it 5 but juftly concludes that the 
thing !s real, and fubmits with faith and reverence. Mr. Wil- 
tiams himfelf allows that a perfon may believe in the miracu- 
Jous birth of our Saviour, in the miracles which he.wrought, 
hig refurrection from the dead, and his afcenfion into heaven, 
without committing himfelf to the refuge of myftery and abfur- 
dity; forhe grants that a perfon may confider them ‘ as ftand- 
jng on the fame ground of evidence as the aétions of an Alex- 
ander or a Cxfar, to be believed on the credit of hiftorians, 
who had no intereft to deceive, and becaufe the things related 
were pofible and even probable.’ ‘In this cafe (fays our Au- 
thor) what is there in believing Chriftianity more than believing 
any hiftorical fact which we cleafly comprehend, and has no- 
thing in it that we fhould deem impoflible ?? We are glad that 
Mr. Williams hath condefcended to make this conceffion to the 
faith of Chriftians. And yet they will tell him that they do not 
underftand, nor can they comprehend the miraculous concep- 
tion of a virgin—nor the afcenfion of a body into heaven, 
though they firmly believe, i.e. aflent to, the truth and reality 
of thefe facts, on the teftimony of credible hiftorians.. Nothing 
more than this modeft aflent of the mind is required by divine 
revelation when it relates facts which human reafon cannot ac- 
count for, and of the mode of their operation it can ferm no 

poffible idea. , 

As Mr. Williams hath divefted Faith of all merit, he alf 

confiders what hath been called a previous difpofition to admit 
certain principles, as a thing of no value. * No plaufible ar- 
gument (fays he) hath been left on the fide of uncharitablenefs 
and bigotry, but that which makes a right faith to be the con- 
fequence of being well and properly difpofed. It is very true 
that'a man may difpofe himfelf, i.e. he may warp and bias 
his mind fo as to make any doétrine or principle fuit it. But 
all kinds of pre-difpofition and pre-arrangement are injuries to 

the judoment.’ - 
But though Mr. Williams fpeaks thus fcornfully of a pre- 
difpofed habit of mind, yet he allows of its beneficent influ- 
ence in the following Lecture on the Fear of God. * I need not 
(fays he) be at any great pains, to thofe who are well- difpofed, 
in fhewing the effects of this principle on the general condu& 
of a man’s life.’ The atheiftic libertine might here retort his 
“ny language, and, by the moft mortifying of all arguments, 
“we argumentum ad hominem, eafily prove that a well-di/pofed,” is 
4 mere pafible term, for a biafled and prejudiced mind ; 
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and that © a// kinds of pre-difpofition, &c. are injuries to the 
judgment,’ 

he great principle and duties of Chriftianity, though 
founded on the beft reafon, yet owe much of their fupport and 
influence to a virtuous difpolition of mind. A good man would 
wifh them to be true, and a bad man would be interefted jn 
feeing them proved to be falfe. Both, it is certain, are under 
fome dias. But Chriftianity is not the lefs rational becaufe the 
prepofleffions of virtue are on its fide, and thofe of vice at eter. 
nal enmity with it. 

In the ninth lecture, on ¢ Univerfal Religion,’ our Author 
makes an apology for * the name of Deift, with which,’ he in 
forms us, * he had been reproached by ignorance.’ . He affures 
us, however, that fo far from difliking * this nobleft of all ap. 
pellations, he felt no other regret than that he was not worthy 
of it. ‘I could,’ fays he, * look up to Jupiter and Apollo, to 
Mars and Venus, to Mofes, Chri/?, and Mahomed, and not 
even from my errors and faults be afraid to wear their names: 
but to be called after the name appropriated to that perfeétly 
wife and perfectly good Being, who animates and blefles the 
univerfe, feems to call for a character of underftanding and 
‘virtue, which is alarming; and though I could rejoice in defer- 
ving, I fhould be very cautious in afluming it.2._ We need make 
no comment on this paflage: but cannot avoid obferving, that 
for the indecency of the allufion, and the artful malignity of 
the infinuation, it hath fcarcely been paralleled fince the days 
of Julian the Apoftate. 

The lectures on 6 Univerfal Toleration’ contain little that is 
‘worthy of particular notice. The Author rings his changes fo 
often on liberty and free enquiry, that by repetition his fentu- 
ments become tirefome, and in their commonnefs lofe their in- 
fluence. His compofitions, in genera], bear the marks of great 
hafte; and thefe two lectures, in particular, feem to prove that 
he wanted much to get to the conclufion. Indeed, we feldom 
obferve any beginning or middle in Mr. Williams’s productions. 
He appears ta be always fomewhere or other about the end. 
This arifes from a want of a regular fyftematic plan; oral 
gical correctnefs and ceconomy of thought. 

The fallowing reflections on perfons who pride themfelves 


_ in having fonls made of fentiment, are very juft, though they 


might have been introduced as well in any other part of his 
work, as where we chance tofindthem. ‘ Try a fentimenttal 
man, or a fentimental woman, on any of the fubjeéts which 
they are diflolving or even dying upon, when reading fome 
guaint tale, and you will find them wholly deftitute of the 


genuine and ufeful principles of nature; not in the fituation o 


perfons 
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perions who want to be induced to act juftly and virtuoufly ; 
but incapable of good imprefions. There are no brutes on 
earth fo unfeeling as thefe diffolving, dying people ; nor any per- 
fons (o incapable of virtue as thole who wafte their whole lives 
in reading tales. of the virtues of other people. Look on a 
modern mother, whofe time is fpent in reading hiftories and 
novels, and enervating her own conftitution and that of her 
children by the effects of fentiments. Look back into antiquity, 
and {ee the virtuous matrons of Greece and Rome, fulfilling 
their duties with an active and amiable dignity; teaching their 
children to think and act fo as to contribute largely to the 
public happine(s, and you will fee the difference between real 
and pretended knowledge.’ 

Our modern fentimentalifts are indeed very poor creatures ! 
All their effujions, and all their feelings, are feldom any thing 
better than evidences of paralytic aftections, ‘Though they 
melt, and languifh, and die, on the foft pillow of fentimental 
tendernefs, yet when their charity is tried, their exquifite fenfa- 
tions vanifh in a moment, and benevolence is only a pretty 
word, that begins in fancy and ends in found ! 

Our Author’s averfion to thofe fentimenta] beings, leads him 
to renew his fatire on them, in his fecond lecture on Modefly ; 
in which, after drawing an admirable and truly characteriftic 
picture of vanity, he obferves, that * when religion had credit 


enough to ferve as a cloke to infirmities and vices, the vain man 
“was always religious, and covered his pretences with it. But 


now, an undefinable and unintelligible matter called Senti- 
MENT, Is the fubftitute. All that we know of what is com- 
monly called Sentiment, is, that it fupplies the place of wifdom 
and virtue; and is a rule of life which every man and woman 
keeps in fome elegant receis of the mind ; that it vibrates like a 
mutical inffrument, and all the events of life play upon it: but 
being totally different in different perfons, it admits of that 
Wonderful mixture of wifdom and folly, virtue and vice, which 
wefce around us, There is no virtue refined enough for its re- 
gard: and no vice which it will not admit of. In fhort, by 
letting afide the ufe of inveftigation, reafon, education, habit, 
and reflection, Sentiment becomes the very principle of pro- 


fligacy ; and, by its ineffable and Jupernatural emotions, renders 


the mind abandoned and worthlets, , 

* Here therefore, if any where, vanity muft have a chance of 
fuccefs, As fentimental virtues exift only in tales, letters, and 
conuerJation, where the imagination is at liberty to invent, and 
no more judgment is requifite than to preferve probability, one 
Would think a vain man, who is eflentially a liar, muft find 
his account in this fentimental commerce. He does—fo as to 
IMpote ionger upon men in this way than in any other, The 
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{trong propenfities which are formed in good minds by the focal 
virtues, difpofe men to admire all appearances of them; and to 
‘be eafily impofed on by pretenfions to extraordinary degrees of 
them. They are only perfons of mature judgments and under. 
ftandings who fteadily difbelieve fupernatural efforts, and fufpeg 
all progidies, and a!l wonders. ‘Sentimental. friends are ike 
friends in mafques, who pafs on each other for angels; by 
when time, ardour, and the irrefiftible defire of mutual inten. 
courfe, bring on a difcovery, and pull off the covering, hardly 
any thing can equal the difappointment; they fly from each 
other with horrid deteftation, and nothing can exceed the 
rancour and malignity of thofe feparated, fentimental friends, 
Indeed, there is not a virtue of importance to fociety, that can 
long exift or remain uninjured, when affociated with vanity, 
Truth, both as a quality of the mind, and as a focial virtue, is 
the firft obftacle it muft remove. Juftice it can have no ide 
of, becaufe it feeks its own gratification at all events, and be- 
hevolence is eradicated by felfifhne(s.’ 

We would gladly tranfcribe more from this mafterly ‘dif 
courfe: but we have already proceeded to our utmoft limits in 
the extracts which we have made from thefe volumess and 
muft conclude our remarks by obferving, that the moral leSurés 
contain many valuable obfervations ; and that however we dil. 
approve of his theological principles, we cannot help acknow. 
Jedeing the elezance and fpirit of the Writer. Thik 





Art. Il. Archacolegia: or, Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Anti- 
quity. Publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. V. ul. 1s. Boards. White, &c, 1779. 

HIS learned body hath already favoured the world with 

4 feveral curious and entertaining publications. The pre- 
fent volume confifts of forty-four numbers; fome account of 
which we fhall lay before our readers, according to our ufual 
method. 

The book now before us opens with, Obfervations on the 
Hittory of St. George, the Patron Saint of England. ‘The an- 
niverfary of this reputed faint, is the day appointed by ftatute 
for electing the officers of this refpetable fociety ; it feemed, 
therefore, very pertinent, that a differtation fhould be exhibited 
on the fubje@; efpecially, as fome evil-minded perfons had ad- 
vanced pofitions tending to the annihilation of this faint. Mr, 
Pegee, well known in this line of erudition, generoufly:ftands 
up in defence of St. George, in oppofition to Dr. Pettingal, and 
the late Mr. Byrom. Dr. Pettingal, about the year 1760, 
wrote a Differtation on the original of the Equeftrian Figure 
on the George, &c. in which he concludes, that there are 00 


fuficient grounds to believe there ever was [and was there a 
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del as Dr. P.?] fuch a perfon as St. George; and 
bours to prove, that the infignia of our moitt noble 
the George and Garter, are to be refolved into 
|, or rather a telefmatical apparatus. Mr. Pegge 
acknowledged the ingenuity and crudition with which this is 
attempted, bat he endeavours to fhew that there is fufficient 
evidence to induce a belicf both of the reality of the perfonal 
exiftence of St. George, and of his martyrdom, which is all 
chat he contends for; as to the ftory about the Dragon, &c. it 
may go, for what he cares, to the old Dragon himfelf. 

r, Byrom *, the other infidel adverfary, for whofe memory 
Mr. Pegge exprefles the higheft regard, has delivered, as ufual, 
his fentiments on the fubject, in a metrical garb. He infinuates, 
that the inftitution of the Moft Noble Order of the Garter 
was at firft founded in error and miftake, and that, fince that 
time, we have all been involved in a mz/nomer. He apprehends, 
that the names of Gregory and George have been confounded, 
that Pope Gregory the Great, who fent Auguftine, the monk, 
to convert the Anglo-Saxons, was received as their patron, as 
the Irifh have St. Patrick, the Scotch St. Andrew, &c, but 
that, in a courfe of years, the name was-corrupted into George. 
Mr, Peege appears to have fufficiently confuted this hypothefis ; 
he acknowledges, that St. George is only to be regarded as a 
military faint; and he imagines, that the Englifh, during the 
time of their crufades in the Eaft, heard much of his fame, 
and broucht accounts of him to England, where he was at 
length felected by our King Edward the Third, as the patron 
of the Noble Order. On the whole, Mr. Pegge aflumes 

that whether St. George be areal or an imaginary faint, he, 
and not St. Gregory, was undoubtedly underftood at the time 
of the inftitution, as likewife ever fince, to be the patron of 
the Order of the Garter. 

In the firft number of the fourth volume of this work, Mr. 
Strange attacked an opinion which had prevailed, that few 
traces of Roman antiquities are to be met with in the princi- 
pality of Wales. Having before examined Brecknockfhire + 
he now proceeds to give an account of fome remains of Roman 
- other antiquities in Monmouthfhire, which, though not 
ily in Wales, adjoins to the former county. His diflerta- 
ton is long, but ingenious and learned, though rather dr; and 
Uninterefting to the generality of readers, who will be wearied 
dies Ms etymologies and conjectures concerning ancient 

3 e true antiquary views thefe things with a differ: 
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ent eye. A Roman ftation at Caerwent, together with remnants 
ef walls, roads, buildings, caufeways, &c. have much employed 
this gentleman’s attention. Among other difcoveries, he jp. 
forms us of a Roman Mofaic pavement within the walls of 
the camp at Caerwent; it is in a kind of cellar, or outhoufe 
in the middle of an orchard belonging to Mrs. Ann Williams, 
A printis given of the remains of this pavement, engraved from 
an original drawing, by Mr. Hay of Brecknock. Mr. Strange 
was aflured, by a friend, that he remembered the figures of g 
lion, a tyger, and a ftag, all which are now deftroyed, though 
part of the figures of a vafe and a bird are ftill to be feen, 
‘Phe defizn of this pavement appears to have been very regular 
and elegant; and no defign, as Mr. Strange obferves, can 
exceed that of the fcalloped border, the like to which he does 
not recollect to have feen in any other work of the kind. From 
Caerwent he proceeds to Caerleon, where he meets with feveral 
objets to engage his attention, and among the reft, a hollow 
circular fpot, known at Caerleon by the name of Arthur's 
Round Table, which is generally f{uppofed to be a Roman work, 
and to have ferved by way of amphitheatre; this occafions 
fome pertinent remarks. The greateft Roman curiofity, lately 
found at Caerleon, is a triangular hooped gold ring, with an 
intaglio fet in it, reprefenting the ftory of Hercules ftrangling 
the Nemzan lion: it is in the pofleffion of Mr. Thomas 
Norman, of that town. 

Mr. Strange clofes the article with an account of fome other 
semains of antiquity ;.three grave-{tones, of which prints are 
given, that feem to have been Jaid upwards of four or five 
hundred years ago: one of them in the church of Chrif- 
church, is remarkable for a cuftom which parents have of exs 
pofing their fick children on it, on the eve of Afcenfion- Day. 

In the third volume of this work, Mr. Daines Barrington 
gave an account of the remains of the Cornifh lan- 
guage *, to which he now makes fome additions, written in 
3776, at which time, he informs us, Dolly Pentraeth, then 
ninety years of age, was ftill living; but we apprehend fhe is 
fince dead: however, as a proof that the Cornifh language is 
not entirely loft with her, a letter is produced, dated Moufe- 
hole, July 2, 1776, written by one William Bodener, a filher- 
man, both in Englifh and Cornifh. This man is fixty-fve 
years of age, and {peaks the language very readily. He has 
been at fea with five other men ina boat, and has not heard, 
he fays, a word of Englifh among them for a week together; 
and he adds, that there are four or five other perfons, ftill 
living, in the village of Moufehole, who can converfe in Cor- 
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* Vid. Rev, for Dec. 1775. p. 497. ith 
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nih. The article contains fome other information on _ the 
i John Watfon, M. A. of Stockport, prefents the 
Society with an account of fome hitherto undefcribed remains 
of antiquity. The firft is called Bucton Caftle, in the parith of 
Mottram Longdendale, Chefhire, the relics of which are on 
the fummit of a high hill, and from them, it appears not to 
have been merely a temporary but a fixed ftation, the re- 
fdence of fome very confiderable perfon, efpecially as a work- 
man, afew years ago, digging at the foot of the hill, turned 
up a quantity of afhes, and found under them a gold chain 
with eighteen large beads on it, having a locket quartered crofs- 
ways by four fceptres, the whole weighing near two ounces, 
Troy weight: this might be a Danifh military work. ‘The 
next is a large faxon fortification, called AZw/ow Caftle, on 
the top of a very high hill, in the parifh of Gloflop, Derby- 
thir. To this is added, an account of a piece of fortified 
ground, near the village of Bradfield, Yorkfhire, fuppofed to 
have been a ftation of the Danes: its name Bailey Hill, which 
is, it is faid, an ancient word for a fort. Of this, and Budfon, 
mentioned above, prints are exhibited. Some other curiofities, 
which appear to be Britifh remains, in and about Bradfield- 
Common, are alfo here defcribed. 

Mr. Weft, author of the Antiquities of Furnefs, relates the 
difcovery of a Roman burying-place, on finking the cellars for 
alarge houfe, at the upper part of Church-ftreet, in Lancafter, 
in 1776. About fix feet below the furface of the ftreet, 
were found two fragments of thick walls, five yards diftant 
from each other ; within which were a great quantity of burnt 
wood, bones, and afhes, broken paterz, urns, Roman brick, 
gutter-tiles, coins, horns of animals, an hen fepulchral 
lamp entire, &c. and at a farther diftance, e alfo found a 
{mall brazen head like a dog’s, the pedeftal andyfeet of a {mall 
image, pieces of glafs of a blueifh-green colgur, &c. One 
bottom of a patera had ftamped on it Cadgatema, perhaps, Mr. 
Wett {ays, the maker’s name. Thefe veflels are of a fine brown 
colour, far fuperior, we are told, to the Staffordfhire brown 


‘ware, elegantly varnifhed or glazed; fome plain, others em- 


bofled with different forts of figures, animals, and birds. The 
infcriptions on the coins are none of them perfect, except a 
brafs one, of Marcus Aurelius, and a fmall one of filver,—a 
= impreflion, and in high prefervation, of Faultina, his 
ife, 
Governor Pownal’s remarks on the boundary ftone of Croy- 
land Abbey *, we had thought not only ingenious but folid, 
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* Vid. Review for Nov. 1775. p. 415. 
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and were difpofed with him to conclude, that the names of th | 


other four monks had been broken off, and that the word 410 
(which was before regarded as the Latin verb, fignifying, I fay) 
was the name of the fifth monk concerned in erecting thg 
monument: but Mr. Pegge, who, at firft, appears to hay 
been highly pleafed with the Governor’s obfervations, finds 
fome objections againft the hypothefis, and we think they have 
great weight. He obferves, that the monks did not ered the 
ftone, but Turketulus, the Abbot, as is exprefly aflerted by 
the hiftorian; that the infcription is a Leonine, or th ming 
verfe, and fhould the word 4JO be detached from the reft, and 
made to depend on a former part of the legend now broken off, 
the verfe will be abfolutely fpoiled. Farther, that according to 
the Governor’s figure of the ftone, as running taper to the top, 
in the nature of a {mall obelifk, there could not be room for 
the other four names, Laftiy, and principally, that the ftone 
has been lately vifited by John Lloyd, Efq; who made a fae 
fimile of it, by which it appears, that it 1s complete, having 
never been longer than it is at prefent, and in fact a parallelo- 
gram. From Stukeley’s reprefentation, which the Governor 
deems to have followed, a portion of it might reafonably be 
imagined to have been broken off; but now, fays Mr, Pegge, 
we can be fure there never were any more letters on it, than 
thofe which at prefent appear, He acknowledges it to bea 
fingular and extraordinary incident (as indeed it feems to be), 
that there fhould have been a monk belonging to the abbey, 
and mentioned by Ingulphus, of the name of 4/0, and the 
Governor’s conjecture on this ground was doubtlefs acute and 
ingenious ; but for the reafons above, he concludes, that anti- 
quaries have rightly interpreted the in{cription, and we have no 
reafon to defert them. An engraving is added, of the ftone, 
from Mr. Lloyd’s draught. It appears to have ftood upwards 
of 800 years. The infcription is only this. 
4io hane petram Guthlacus habet fibi metam. 

Mr. Lort’s obfervations on Ce/ts, will hardly admit of any 
particular account from us. His immediate fubje@ is a brafs 
inftrument lately found, by digging in the ruins of Gleafm 
caftle, in Lancafhire. It is about g inches long, and half an inch 
thick in the middle; one end, formed like our common hatchet, 
with a fharp edge, is five inches broad; from this end it tapers 
on both fides, gradually, to the other end, which is not above 
one inch and a half broad, and is formed alfo with a fharp edge. 
It is for the moft part finely polifhed, and covered with a beau 
tiful patina; except where it has been injured by ruft; and 
weighs two pounds five ounces. It may come under the deno- 
mination of thofe inftruments called Celts, which have been 


found in great numbers in different parts of this ifland ; but 
a theyy 
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they, in general, have only one end fharp, and the other formed 
into a kind of groove or focket to hx a handle in, and fome 
have a loop annexed to them ; but this is deftitute of every thing 
of that kind, and feems intended to have been held in the han 
only for ufe, whatever that ufe might be, ‘I’o what purpofes 
the different kinds of Celts were applied, has been a matter of 
much debate: fome fuppofe them to have been the heads of 
fpears, Of walking ftaves, of the civilized Britons ; others, that 
they were chiflels ufed by the Romans for cutting and polifhing 
fones. Dr. Stukely imagines, that they were not weapons, 
but inffruments employed by the Druids to cut off the boughs 
of oak and mifletoe, and that they often hung them to their 
girdles. One exactly fimilar to this of Mr. Lort’s, was found 
at Herculaneum, and exhibited by the Count de Caylus. Mr. 
Lort intimates, that they might be appropriated to iacred ufes, 
and afks, why may we not fuppofe, that they were applied to 
the taking-off the fkins of the victims? T’o this article, is 
added, an account of a variety of Celts from the minutes of 
the Society, with fome fhort defcriptions, and alfo engravings 
of them all, as well as of Mr. Lort’s, and another exaétl 
fitted with a brafs cafe, in the pofleffion of his friend Mr, 
Bartlett. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington has employed his tinte very 
laudably, in reading, with attention, the book of Genefis, one 
effect of which has been, the forming a {ketch of the patriarchal 
cuftoms and manners, which he here exhibits to public notice, 
We cannot enumerate the different fubjeéts he mentions, and 
on which heenlarges. We do not find ourfelves entirely fatis- 
fed with the explication he gives of the phrafe, which he fup- 
pofes, confined to the death of a patriarch, that he was gathered 
to his people : 28 he did not, we are told, underftand the mean- 
ing of either the Englifh or Latin tranflation, he confulted the 
Septuagint, the words of which, he tranflates, the corpfe was 
produced before his people (ac owing to the firft fenfe which 
Stephens gives to the verb enfin). and infers, that the honour 
of producing the dead body; and weeping over it in public, 
was paid only to the head of the patriarchal family.—He ex- 
prefles his earneft wifh that travellers into the Promifed Land 
would look out for many patriarchal antiquities which are not 
of a perifhable nature. Dr. Shaw informs us, that the Maho« 
metans continue to fhew the cave of Macphelah, and Mr. Bar- 
ington fees no greater difficulties in difcovering the cave near 

oar, in which Lot and his daughters lived. Some of the pil- 
na alfo commemorating particular events may, he apprehends, 
which] farther efteems it likely that the twelve ftones 

olhua ordered to be placed -where the lfraelites fhould 
b) ‘  encamp 
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encamp after the paflage of the Jordan, may ftill be found oy § 
by an inquifitive and perfevering traveller. 

The Rev. Mr. Drake’s obfervations on two Roman ftations 
in Effex, are chiefly defigned to determine fome of the place; 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antonine as lying in the Romap 
roads that pafs through this county. Camulodunum or Colonia 
is agreed to be Colchefter, and it is remarkable how nearly the 
prefent number of miles from London to that town agree with 
the diftance fixed in the Itinerary. Duroltum has been, by ge. 
neral confent, afligned to Layton-Stone. Ca/aromagus is at. 
tended with more uncertainty ; it has been taken for Burg 
or for Chelmsford. Bifhop Gibfon is the only perfon who fixes 
it at Dunmowe; in which opinion Mr. Drake concurs with 
him, and offers fome reafons, particularly the difcovery of fome 
reliques of Roman antiquities in and about the place, which 
he thinks confirm and eftablifh the fact. ‘The Itinerary men. 
tions a middle ftation between Camulodunum and Cefaromagu, 
which is called Canonium. Mr. Drake apprehends he has dif- 
covered a place which exatly coincides with the numbers of 
the Itinerary ; the town he means is Coggefhall, where he fays 
fufficient remains of antiquity (fome of which he inferts) have 
been found to entitle it to the character of a Roman ftation, 

An old piece of ordnance was dragged out of the fea by fome 
fifhermen, near the Goodwin Sands, in 1775, and is faid to be 
ftill in their poffeffion, at Ramfgate. Edward King, Efq 
ty a particular defcription of it, accompanied with many fen- 

ible remarks, together with engravings of the piece, and of the 

figure of .a great gun refembling it, exhibited by an old Spa 
nith writer and engineer, From fome of its ornaments, Mr. 
King thinks it may fairly be judged to be fo very old as to have 
been caft about the year 1370, that is, not long after the very 
firit introduction of thefe formidable inftruments of war into 
Europe: he fuppofes it to have been catt in Portugal, and pto- 
bably loft from on board fome of the fhips which came to nego 
ciate with John duke of Lancafter. He particularly deferibes 
the conftruction of this ancient piece, and minutely examines 
every part, the engravings of which are alfo fo exact, that we 
may form a very good idea of it without having perfonally 
viewed it. The ornaments alfo un¢gergo a ftriét inquiry ; they 
are chiefly arms, and clearly fhew that it is of Portuguele origl- 
nal. To obfervations of this kind he adds a few circumftances 
of its prefent condition, remarking that the handle and {wivel, 
which are of iron, are much corroded and injured, .but te 
barrel, which is of brafs, is very little affe@ted by lying fo long 
in the fea, and is nearly as entire as ever; fo well does thi 
metal maintain its durability amid{t the falts of the fea, as wel 
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as in thofe of the air, and def , 
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In a letter to Dr. Milles, dated from Venice, Mr, fohg 
Strange gives a farther account of fome ancient Roman infcrip. 
tions obferved in the provinces of If{tria and Dalmatia: the 
are communicated to him, as were the former *, by the learned 
Abbe Fortis, who alfo hoped to have made a colleétion of the 
kind, in a late Appennine tour, but was rather dtfappointed in 
his refearches, fince Italy has been fo thoroughly vifited with 
this view, that it is no eafy matter to make new difcoveries; 
fome few, however, he imparts, which are here inferted. Ty 
compenfate for the Abbe’s ill fuccefs, Mr. Strange avails him. 
felf of fome information he received from his friend Sir Roger 
Newdigate, who having vifited the city of Aofte, in Savoy, 
fends fome account of its remaining antiquities, and adds a few 
Roman infcriptions, which he copied from the collection at the 
convent of St. Bernard; but the ftones are no longer remain. 
ing. It isto be wifhed, that this learned Society would favour 
the public with fome fhort remarks on, and explications of, thee 
infcriptions, without which, to the greater part of readers, they 
are often of little ufe or amufement. 

Dr. Morell, in a Latin letter to the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
offers confiderations to confirm his opinion concerning the Cor. 
bridge altars. Vid. Archaeol. vol. iil. p. 333 

his letter is followed by an illuftration of a Saxon infcrip- 
tion on the church of Kirkdale, in the North Riding of York. 
fhire. John-Charles Brooke, Efq; fent an exaét reprefentation 
of it, to Mr. Gough, with a view of the church, which are 
here engraved. Memorials of the erection and confecration of 
our churches by infcriptions, are faid not to be numerous ; but, 
antecedently to the Norman conqueft, to be indeed exceeding 
rare. ‘This, therefore, is regarded as a fingular curiofity. The 
infcription tranflated is this; ‘* Orm, Gamal’s fon, bought St. 


Gregory's church, then it was all gone to ruin and fallen down. § 


Chehitle, and others, renewed it from the ground, to Chrift and 
St. Gregory, in Edward’s days the king, and in To/ti’s days the 
Earl.” Under the dial, ** And Hawarth me made, and Brand 
the prieft.” This infcription is engraved on one entire free 
ftone of large dimenfions, being feven feet five inches long, om 
foot ten inches high, and in perfect prefervation, except a fmall 
part in the centre, where the infcription is disfigured, but ndt 
obliterated by the weather. It may be inferred with a great 
probability, that the church was rebuilt, and this infcription 
engraved, between the years 1056 and 1065. 

Hayman Rooke, Efq; furnifnes a defcription of two Roma 
camps in Lydney Park, Gtoucefterfhire, the feat of Thoma 
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Rathurft, Efqs about eight miles eaft of Chepftow ; a {pot a- 
nding with pleafing profpects and romantic fcenes. On 
hills, of confiderable eminence, ftand two camps, or forts, 

overlooking the Severn, which, with fome works on the op- 
pofite fide, on a fpot now called Oldbury, entirely command 
the paflage of that river. As the command of fuch a river 
made thefe parts of confiderable confequence, they were un- 
doubtedly entrufted to officers of fome rank, and accordingly 
they appear to have had all neceflary accommodations for the Ro- 
man ftyle of living. A very elegant bath is {till pretty entire ; 
and from remaining foundations of buildings, it appears that 
fome of the pavements were teflelated. Various cains are found 
here; a filver one of Galba, with many of Adrianand Antoni- 
nus. A good engraving of thefe camps attends the article, 
and alfo different views of them; which are indeed elegant 
and pleafing. — 

Mr. John-Charles Brooke, of the Heralds college, prefents 
ts with the following Number, which gives an account of an 
ancient feal that belonged to Robert the Vth, Baron Fitz- 
Walter, who was, he fays, the fon of Walter, and grandfon of 
Robert, Lord Fitz-Walter, Marfhal of the army of God, and. 
holy church, as appears by the fhield of arms under the horfe’s 
head (in the feal), which bears the coat of his fecond wife, who 
was a Ferrers, This, and much more, is in the Heralds ftyle. 
The feal was found at Stamford, in Lincolnfhire, in the reign 
‘¢ Charles IId, and was given to Robert Saunderfon, then 
bifhop of Lincoln, whofe great grandion, John King, Efq; 
fold it to the Rev. Richard Neate, LL. B. of Whetftone, in 
Middlefex, the prefent pofleffor. It is of filver, and weighs 
feven ounces and feven penny weights. ‘The extreme elegance 
of the workmanfhip, we are told, might induce a common ob- 
ferver to doubt its antiquity; but Mr. Brooke offers arguments 
toremove the objection. He particularly proves, from ancient 
ee that this Robert, Lord Fitz Walter, pofleffed 

aynard’s Caftle, in the city of London, which was then called 
> Caftle of London, and as conftable of the fame, enjoyed 
vers liberties and priveleges. In time of war, it was ordered, 
that he fhould ride on a light-horfe, with twenty men at arms 
tothe door of St. Paul’s church, with the banner of his arme 
hey before him; and that there he fhould be met by the 

Yor and others, when the Mayor fhould appoint him Ban- 
~~ bearer to the city, and prefent him with a horfe wort) 
fi hee a which horfe, it is added,’ foall be faddled with q*~ 
; arms, and covered with filk, depitied likewife wit 
— arms. In memory of this privilege and .honour, Mr. 
“wad fuppofes the feal in queftion to have been made. This 

's Rere engraved, together with the drawing of another of 
L2 the 
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the fame Baron, which he is faid to have ufed 28 Edw, 
anno 1300. 


[To be concluded in cur next.] H ’ 


Ant. Il 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeacony 
of Rochelter, in the Year 1779. By John Law, D.D., Arch. 
deacon of Rochefter. 4ts. 1s. Payne, &c. 


T is an uncquivocal proof of the progrefs of a liberal fpirit, 

in the prefent times, that fo many of our clergy adopt, and 
have the courage openly to avow, the principles of univerfal 
toleration. ‘There are, we are perfuaded, not a few refpedtable 
names among this Reverend body, who, with the judicious and 
candid Author of this Charge, have not oppofed the late mea 
fures for the extenfion of religious liberty, * merely from a de. 
ference to legiflative authority, but from a conviétion that thefe 
indulgences were juftly granted :’ and who affure themfelves, 
‘ that this liberal, tolerating difpofition, will fecure to them 
the public efteem, inftead of fubjecting them to the groundlefs 
charge of inattention to the caufe of genuine chriftianity.’ 

It is the intention of this Charge, to vindicate the equity 
and propriety of the Jate acts of the legiflature, in favour of 
Proteftant Diffenters and Roman Catholics. 

Dr. Law, at the fame time that he acknowledges the ne- 
cefiity of rigorous meafures with refpect to the Roman Cathe- 
lics at the beginning of the Reformation, when the revival of 
perfecution, and the deftruction of civil liberty, would have 
been the probable confequences of indulgence, judges it per. 
fedtly reafonable, that the feverity of the laws againft them fhould 
be relaxed, when the political dangers arifing from Popery are 
removed. ‘ Let a diftinétion (fays he) be always obferved be 
tween the political and religious tenets of a party, and wher 
they are not fo neceflarily joined, as to prove hoftile or dangerous 
to a ftate, the toleration of the Jatter is furely warranted by every 
rule of diftributive juftice and general benevolence. Nor, i 
experience is to be our guide, need we fear any great political 
inconveniences from the allowance of the Romifh worhip, 
fince we find that this has been long admitted, without any 4p 
parent ill confequences, among the zealous Proteftants in [ob 
Jand and America.’ 

With refpeét to Proteftant Diffenters, Dr. Law pleads for 
them, both on the ground of equity and gratitude.—* As the 
happy reftoration of civil liberty at the Revolution had bee 
effected by the joint efforts of the members of the Church 
England, and of thofe who diffented from it, was it not 
independently of other arguments, that as each party had bees 
equally zealous in the recovery of legal rights, each fhould ® 
equally intitled to every privilege compatible with the ae 
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fate? And, as it is well known, that no privileges are 
y efteemed, than thofe which relate to the exercife of 
ad not the Diffenters a claim, from gratitude, to be 


of the 
more highl 


. ° h 
eae) in a liberal toleration of their modes of religious 


oe objection, that withdrawing fubfcription to articles of 


faith, is removing the ftrongeft barrier againft falfe doctrines, 
herefy, and {chifm, our Author makes this manly and judicious 
reply : £3 , vats ' 
‘However a fubfcription to our articles of religion might 
fem, in theory, an adequate mean to prevent the rife and in- 
curfions of error, and to guard the boundarics of rcligious 
truth, yet, in fact, neither of thefe ends was an{wered by it. 
The non-fubfcribing teacher was indeed fubje&t to heavy penal- 
ties for his wilful contempt and difobedience; but fo unreafon- 
able did it appear to inflict thefe penalties upon him, that fcarce- 
ly an inftance can be heard, of late, of their beng put in 
force; and if the diflenting minifters and fehool-mafters had not 
publicly complained of cruelty, in being fubject to fuch heavy 

unifhments, it is more than probable that the very fub{crip- 
tion required from them would have been unknown to the 
generality of their own perfuafion, as well as to thofe within 
our pale. Whenever, then, a law ceafes to operate to its in- 
tended defign, whether from the general difapprobation of it, 
or from its fuppofed inexpedience, there cannot, I think, be 
any great hazard in repealing it; efpecially, if a part of the 
community folicit its reverfal, and the part wifhing its con- 
tinuance admit that they have regularly declined to carry it 
intoexecution. If laws are not oblerved, and we think it pru- 
dent not to enforce them, to what purpofe are they retained ¢ 
For, in general, it may be obferved, and particularly on this 
occafion, that nothing tends more effectually to abate the re- 
verence due to our Jaws, than the formal maintenance of fuch 
of them, as, from a change of circumftances, are not only al- 
lowed, but even withed, to be tranfgrefled with impunity.— 
Admitting then, that the Diflenters differ from us in fome 
points which we deem effential, yet have they not herctofore as 
freely propagated their heterodox opinions, whilft expofed to 
the terrors of the law, as they poffibly can in future, when ex- 
empted from them? And if no mifchief has enfued from an utter 
relaxation of legal coercion, can more be apprehended from the 
temoval of it? Truth wants not for its defence the fanétion of 
pains and penalties, but may be confidently trufted to its own 
efficacy,’ 

From this frank acknowledgment of the rights of toleration, 
We cannot help entertaining an expectation, that the fame liberal 
Principles will lead our Author to queftion, what he feems at 
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prefent inclined to maintain, the neceflity of fubfcription 
particular articles of faith in the eftablifhed church, and of Teh 
Aéts, to exclude Diflenters from places of civil truft, Fo, 
there feems no reafon to expect, that fubfcriptions will be more 
efficacious ‘ to prevent the rife and incurfions of error, ang 
guard the boundaties of truth, or to preferve the common people 
from being diftracted by a variety of opinions,’ within the pale 
of the church, than without it; and there appears to be, 
manifeft injuftice, in excluding peaceable and ufeful members 
of fociety from places of truft in the government which they 
contribute to fupport, on account of opinions or praétices 
which are not inimical to the ftate. | p 

> 


—— 





Art. IV. Military Memoirs of Great Britain: or, A Hiftory of the 
War 1755 ——1763, with elegant Copper-plates. By David 
Ramfay. 8vo. Edinburgh, printed forthe Author, 1779, 


H1S volume contains an account of the principal events 
that occurred during the courfe of the laft war, collected, 
as the Author informs us, from ¢ the Gazettes, publifhed by 
both nations ——moft of the periodical publications——Smol- 
Jet’s Hiftory of England Entick’s Hiftory of the late War 
Molyneux’s Conjuné& Expeditions ——Lloyd’s Hiftory of 
the German War 1756 and 1757 Orme’s Military ‘Tranf- 
actions of the Britifh Nations in Indoftan——Annual Regifter, 
&c. &c.’ The work will ferve to give a general idea of the 
tranfactions of that bufy period, in a manner that may prove 
fatisfactory to thofe who do not defire to inveftigate matters 
with a fcrupulous degree of attention; but it will not, we ima- 
gine, be equally acceptable to thofe who wifh to penetrate the 
fecrets of the cabinet, or to fee the characters of the principal 
actors in thefe events, pourtrayed in lively and difcriminating 
colours. In the firft department, we meet with little more than 
a fuccinct recital of the o/fen/ible motives for action, that have 
been made public by the feveral ators themfelves, or their 
partizans ; and in the laft, a few touches of general 
praife or difapprobation, which are not fo appropriated as to 
conftitute a particular Jikenefs. The narrative is in general 
concife, and the ftyle unembarrafled, though not entirely free 
from provincial idiomatic phrafes. But in fome cafes, the Au- 
thor aflumes a fort of enigmatic myfterioufnefs, which muft be 
confidered as a very material blemifh in a work chiefly calcu- 
Jated for the uie of thole only who want to be informed, not 
puzzled. 
As a fpecimen of the work, we fele& the following account 
of the ftate of parties in the Britith court, in the year 1757 
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¢ As the politics of this period were complicated and myf- 

-us, it will be neceflary, in order to form an idea of them, to 
fein ate the characters of the different parties who laid claim to 
‘be direction of ftate affairs. They confifted of three different 
faGtions, The firft, highly refpectable as to rank and fortune, 

“fed of a confiderable fhare of parliamentary intereft, and 
she greateft fway with the monied people, was compofed of thofe 
who had grown into place and power under the old miniftry. 
Their adulation, and courtly complaifance, had likewife rendered 
them greatly refpected by the king; but in fome very material 
points their weaknefs was confpicuous ; they were deficient in 
popularity, and their political abilities were but indifferent.— 
The fecond faction, though fuperior in point of abilities, was 

flefled of lefs parliamentary intereft, and much more un- 
popular than the firft. “hey derived their power from their 
influence at one court *, by means of a then powerful connec- 
tion; but which only tended to make them lefs refpected with 
the other court, and even added to their unpopularity.—The 
third party had little influence in parliament, and lefs at court; 
but they poflefled, in the higheft degree, the confidence and fup- 
port of the people. ‘The fhining abilities of their leader, and 
his fteady adherence toan upright, difinterefted condu@, claim- 
ed veneration, even from his opponents. —T hefe factions differed 
extremely in the general fcheme of politics. The two firft 
agreed in opinion, that the increafing power of France was much 
to be dreaded ; that it was abfolutely neceflary to maintain a 
balance of power; and that this was to be done chiefly, by 
keeping up a clofe connection with the powers of the continent, 
by efpoufing their quarrels, and even affifting them with troops 
if required. ‘This turnifhed an argument for a ftanding army 5 
and though they thought the navy fhould by no means be ne- 
glected, yet it only ought to be employed in fubferviency to the 
continental fyftem. In their opinions of conftitutional liberty 
they were likewife fingular. ‘Though they pretended to be 
ftaunch friends to the liberties of the people, yet, as govern= 
ment muft be fupported, they looked upon it as juftifiable to fecure a 
majority in Parliament, by creating many lucrative places and em- 


* Can any thing be more ridiculous than this air of myflerious 
fecrecy in a work evidently calculated for the young and ignorant 
only? How many, among fuch readers, will be puzzled to dilcover 
who were the principal perfons meant to be included in each of thefe 
fattions,—which would have been entirely cleared up by naming, as 
isufual, the parties from their leaders—Newcaltle, Bute, and Pitt. 
Or could any harm have grifen from mentioning, in plain terms, 
the court of the Prince of Wales,—although an apology would per- 


— have been unneceflary for applying the term court in this 
ance, ) 
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ployments at the difpofal of the crown; alleging, as a palliation of 
this mode of ruling, that the particular form of our governmen 
and the general depravity of mankind, rendered any other lefs excep. 
tionable method impra&ticable. 

‘ The third, and popular party, was actuated by Principles 
of a different nature. They viewed, indeed, the increafing 
power of France, in the fame light with the two former, ang 
acquiefced in the neceffity of fetting bounds to it; bur ¢ 
differed widely in the means to be ufed for that purpofe, They 
were for making the military operations of Great Britain entirely 
fubfervient to our naval ftrength, as a more natural, (afer, ang 
Jefs expenfive plan of politics. Our fituation as an ifland, {aid 
they, points out to us a conduct different from that of other 
nations. ‘The fea is our natural element, and to quit that, 
and involve ourfelves in continental quarreis, is adting diame. 
trically oppofite to our real interefts. The fuperiority of France 
lies entirely on the continent, and the attacking her on that fide 
would be evidently dangerous, and like (to ufe a ftrong, though 
vulgar expreffion) taking a buil by the horn. Our government, 
they faid, ftood in no need of fupport from a ftanding army, 
which was ever dangerous to freedom; and that a well trained 
militia would prove our beft protection againft an invafion, 
From a higher notion of human nature, they judged it poffibletr 
influence the mtnds of men by nobler motives than that of interef. 
A minifter who governs uprightly, will never be oppoied by the 
people.’ 

Our Author feems really, and honeftly, to think that Mr, 
Pitt was in very deed what he pretended to be, and to believe, 
in good earneft, that the Britifh Parliament were actually fincere 
and unanimous in the character they all agreed to give of that 
great man after his death. If fo, Mr. R. 1s certainly ill quali. 
fied to develope the intrigues of the cabinet, The miniftry, 
beforé Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, were weak enough, in truth; 
but we never heard that they were fo exceedingly weak, as to 
avow the principles we have diftinguifhed by italics, although 
there is no doubt that both they, and Mr, Pitt, and every ad- 
miniftration fince, and before them, for half a century pall, 
have privately adopted thofe principles, and purfued that mod 
of conduct. Mr. Pitt had abilities {ufficient to perfuade the 
nation, at large, that his opponents were actuated by motives 
which their own imbecility hardly enabled them to difcover, 
and to make them believe, that he alone was poffefled of fome 
excellent qualities, to which no other politician could, with 
juftice, lay claim. A well-informed hiftorian would do juttice 
to hig abilities—although he would often find occafion to com 
demn him in other reipects.—But the time is not, perhaps, 
yet come, for an impartial hiftory of that period, Me 
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Mr. Ramfay is the avowed panegyrift of Mr. Pitt, and of 
every other perfon who had the good fortune to obtain popular 
fame during the war. Obferve in what manner he apologizes 
for Mr. Pitt’s adopting continental meafures after he aflumed 
the reins of adminiftration : 

« Tne unpopular party, however, was not entirely excluded 
from a fhare in the adminiftration. (heir influence in the 
Privy Council, and credit in the Houfe of Commons, were 
fill great, and fufficient to thwart every meafure jn which 
they did not partake. A coalition of parties therefore took 
place from neceflity. — — — It was now propofled to gratify 
our King, with affifting our allies on the continent, in the 
manner moft agreeable to our infular fituation, which is by 
making diverfions with our fleets; and it was alfo agreed that 


we foould aid them with fuch land force and money as our ftrength | 


and finances would admit.’ 
Mr. Ramfay here thinks it neceflary to make an apology for 


his hero, that he did not judge neceflary for himfelf, as he after- 
wards claimed the fole honour of having conquered America in 
Germany. 

This compendium would have been more ufeful, if the Au- 
thor had taken care to infert, in the margin, the precife dates 
of the feveral occurrences that are mentioned in the text; for 
want of which the Reader is often at a lofs, in regard to the 
order of time and the fucceffion of events. 

With refpeét to the copper- plates mentioned in the tidle-page, 
for ‘ elegant,’ read execrable. 





Art. V. A Difcourfe on the Theory of Gunnery. Delivered at the 
Anniverfary Meeting of the Royal Society, Nov. 30th, 1778. 
By Sir John Pringle, Baronet. Publithed by their Order. 4to. 
1s.6d, L. Davis. 

HIS moft excellent difcourfe, the Jaft we are to expect 
from its truly ingenious and learned Author, was deli- 
vered on prefenting Sir Godfrey Capley’s gold medal to Mr, Cha. 

Hutton of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, for his 

paper, entitled, ** The Force of fired Gunpowder, and the 

initial Velocities of Cannon-Balls, determined from Experis 
ments.” 

_ After premifing a fhort account of fome of the principal mi- 

litary engines, ufed by the ancients before the difcovery of gun- 

powder, and the invention of guns, the Prefident proceeds ta 
give a concife account of the principal improvements which 
have been made, from time to time, in the theory and praétice 


of gunnery. From which it appears that Nicholas Tartaglia, . 


who lived about the beginning of the fixteenth century, was 
the fir who maintained that no part of the path of a cannon 
| ball 
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ball is a ftraight line. It does not, however, appear that Tay. 
tagha made any attempts towards determining what the true 
path was. ‘There is indeed, reafon to fuppofe that he had de. 
viated fufficiently from the opinions of his contemporaries jp 
denying that it was a ftraight line, obvious as it may appear a 
this day, and which is more to be wondered at, as every opera. 
ction in nature, where projectile motion is concerned, muft have 
tended to convince them of it. But, as Sir John obferves, one 
would imagine, from numerous inftances, that men of fcience 
were fo far from making experiments themfelves in thofe days, 
that they even fhut their eyes againft what chance would other. 
wife have prefented to their fight. 

To inveftigate the path which a projectile actually defcribes 
in a nonerefitting medium was referved for Galileo, the inventor 
of the telefcope, and the morning-ftar of the feventeenth cen- 
tury ; which afterwards produced thofe glorious luminaries of 
fcience Hook, Huygens, Halley, and Newton. After the demon- 
ftrations of Galileo, every one feems to have refted fatished that 
the theory of gunnery was complete, and that nothing remained 
to be done for it but to reduce the theory to practice, until 
Newton, in 1687, publifhed his Principia, wherein he demon- 
ftrates that the refiftance of the air is great enough to make the 
difference between the curve of projection of heavy bodies, and 
that of a parabola, very fenfible, and therefore too confiderable 
to be neglected. Soon after, namely, in 1690, AZ. Huygens 
demonftrated the fame thing. No notice, however, appears to 
dave, beentaken of the demonftrations of thefe great men ; nor 
vet of Mf. de Reffons, a French officer of artillery, of high mi- 
litary rank, and great profeffional abilities; and, moreover, 
diftinguifhed by the number of fieges which he had ferved 
at; who, in the year 1716, reprefented to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, that, “‘ although it was agreed that theory 
joined to practice conftituted the perfection of every art, yet 
experience had taught him that theory was of very little fervice 
jn the ufe of mortars. That although, in the work of M. 
Blonde] *, the feveral parabolic lines are juftly enough defcribed, 
according to the different degrees of the elevation of the piece, 
yet that practice had convinced him there was no theory in the 
effects of gunpowder: for that having endeavoured, with the 
greateft precifion, to point a mortar aisreeably to thefe calcula- 
tions, he had never been able to eftablifh any folid foundation 
upon them+.” For we find no attempts toward improving 
this art before our countryman, Mr. Benjamin Robins, undertook 
it, about the year 1740, and made the experiments which are 





* L’Art de jetter les Bombes. 
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velated in his ‘« New Principles of Gunnery,” publifhed in 1742. 
From thefe experiments 1t inconteftably appeared that the re- 
fitance made by the air to projectiles, which have a rapid mo-= 
tion, is much greater than had been fuppofed even by Newton 
and "Huygens themfelves ; and that it is indeed fo great that the 
ath defcribed by any fhot whatever is very different from the 
re of a parabola; and, confequently, that all applications 
of that conic fection to gunnery are falfe, and totally ufelefs, 

But Mr. Rodins’s experiments being made with fhot of an 
ounce weight only, it was much to be wifhed that fuch per- 
fons as had opportunity, might repeat the fame experiments 
with balls of a larger fize, and alfo with balls of different fizes. 
This was undertaken by Mr. Hutton: and in the courfe of 
his experiments he ufed balls from 20 to 50 ounces weight ; the 
refult of which confirmed Mr. Rodins’s principles in the moft 
ample manner, as may be feen at large in his paper; fome ac- 
count of which was given in vol. Ix. p. 417 of our Review. 

Some perfons having objected to the fubject of Mr. Hurron’s 
paper, as being not fo immediately an object of the Society’s 
inftitution as others of a different nature; we fhall tran- 
fcribe the concluding paragraph of this fenfible and well-written 
difcourfe, to fhew that the queftion did not efcape the confider- 
ation of this learned body, before they conferred the greateft 
mark of honour which they have to beftow, on the Author of it. 

‘ Some,’ fays this humane and benevolent man, ‘ may 
think, that the object of this Society are the arts of peace 
alone, not thofe of war, and that confidering how nume- 
rous and how keen the inftruments of death already are, it 
would better become us to difcourage than to countenance their 
farther improvement. ‘hefe naturally will be the firft thoughts 
of the beft difpofed minds. But when upon a clofer examina- 
tion we find, that fince the invention of arms of the quickeft 
execution, neither battles nor fieges have been more frequent 
nor more deftructive, indeed apparently otherwife ; may we not 
thence infer, that fuch means as have been employed to fharpen 
the fword, have tended more to diminifh than to increafe the 
number of its victims, by fhortening contefts, and making 
them more decifive. I fhall not however infift on maintaining 
fo great a paradox ; but only furmife that whatever ftate wou!d 
adopt the Utopian maxims, and profcribe the ftudy of arms, 
would foon, | fear, become a prey to thofe who beft knew how 
toufe them. For yet, alas! far feem we to be removed from 
thole promifed times, when nation shall not lift up fword azainjt 
tation, neither foall they learn war any more? 
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Art. VI. An Enquiry into the Pclicy of making Conquefts for the Mg. 
hometans in India by the Britifo Arms; in Anfwer to a Pamphletens 
titled, Confiderations on the Conqueft of Tarjore*. gto, 38, 
Dodfley. 1779. 

E have here an ingenious and fpirited apology for the 
W conduét of the Directors of the Eaft India Company, 
in taking the kingdom of ‘Tanjore from the Nabob of Arcot, and 
reftoring it to its former fovereign. In juftice to the Author, 
and for the fatisfaction of our Readers, we fhall give a fummary 
of the principal arguments which are here adduced in juftifica. 
tion of this meafure. 

Our Author confiders the conqueft of Tanjore, firft on the 
round of authority, and then on that of reafon and juice, 

On the former ground, he obferves—that there is no evidence of 

the truth of any material charge againft the Rajah, which 

could Jay the Company under an obligation to make this con. 
queft for the Nabob of Arcot. The authorities produced as re. 
cords in fupport of the Nabob’s right are, for the moft part, 
nothing more than the mere reprefentations of thofe fervants of 
the Company who have affifted the Nabob in his ufurpation, 

Of this nature is the correfpondence of the Seleé&t Committee of 

Madras. And even thefe authorities do not come up to the 

purpofe for which they are produced; for the Sele&t Committee 

never either informed the Directors that they had the conqueh 
of Tanjore in view, or recommended that meafure; and, be- 
fides, they confefs explicitly, that they acted in this affair again 
their own judgment. The orders of the Company do not 
amount to an authority to make this conqueft; they onlyexprefs 
the Company’s difapprobation of the Rajah’s conduét, in fome 
inftances, and their wifh, that when convenient he may be 
chaftifed, and the Nabob’s pretenfions againft him rendered 
effectual. Thefe pretenfions, communicated to the Direétors, 
were only that the Nabob might receive the arrears of his 
pifhcufh or tribute money, and a reafonable fum towards the 
charges of the war with Hyder Ali. The Prefidency themfelves 
exprefsly acknowledge, that they had no caufe to infer from 
any orders of the Company, that it was their wifh the country 
of Tanjore fhould be conquered for the Nabob; and they ex: 
prefsly informed the Nabob, that any meafures taken for this 
purpofe could only be temporary, till the Company’s pleafure 
be known; and declare it to be the Company’s with, not to 
fubvert the eftablifhed government of any power, with which 
they have connection.—W hatever errors the Company may have 
fallen intoJinghis affair, have been owing to their giving 10 
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credit to their fervants abroad, who fcrupled not to mif- 
hem by the moft unjuftifiable mifreprefentations, of which 


ealy 


: ' 
Me ircdtors have frequently complained. 


Our Author next confiders the conqueft of Tanjore on the 
‘ound of reafon and juftice.—When the Company firft began 
to interfere in the politics of India, they found the then king 
‘ore an hereditary fovereign, formed their firft regular 


r Tan 
Sons with him, and, by his affiftance, gave the firft turn to 


the war with France. The exertions ef the king of ‘Tanjore 
were immediately in fupport of the Nabob againft his rival 
Chunda Saheb, and put him in peaceable pofleffion of his go- 
vernment. But the wealth and fplendour in which the king 
then lived, excited the envy of the Nabob, and led him to form 
the defign of extirpating him. This the Prefidency acknow- 
ledged. When he was compelled by neceffity to relinquifh this 
deficn, he formed a plan for the extirpation of Hyder Ali, the 
Nabob of Myfore, and engaged the arms of the Company in 
this wicked fcheme. Still, however, he kept in view the con- 

uelt of Tanjore, and omitted no means to bring on a rupture 
with that kingdom. At length, having failed in his attempt 
againft Hyder Ali, that he might balance the loffes that he had 
fultained, and accomplith his favourite object, he engaged in the 
war of 1771 again{t Tanjore, fupported by the Prefidency. 

After this account of the real motives of the war, our Au- 
thor proceeds to examine the pretexts on which it was under- 
taken. The firft pretext was, that in the war with Hyder Ali, 
the Rajah had not fent affiftance to the Nabob.—To this it is 
replied, that the King of Tanjore was not bound by any treaty 
whatever to take part in this war, as even his enemies confeis. 
The war was undertaken, without confulting the Rajah, and 
in direct oppofition to his interefts: had it been fuccefsful, it 
would have left Tanjore entirely at the mercy of the Nabob. 
Yet, notwithftanding this, from a defire of being on good 
terms with the Englifh, the Rajah fent 3000 men, under Co- 
lonel Wood, to the affiftance of the Nabob. Befide, if he had 
incurred any blame in this tranfaction, it was wiped off by the 
— peace with Hyder Ali, in which the Rajah was in- 
cluded. 

The fecond pretext was, the non-payment of the pifhcufh to 
the Mogul, through the hands of the Nabob, accordjng to the 
treaty of 1762. Here no proof of the refufal of payment is 
brought. ‘The payment was only delayed for three months, on 
account of the expence the Rajah had fuftained from the war 
with Hyder Ali, The Company had been themfelves in the 
fame fituation with refpect to the Rajah, having negleéted for 
five years to pay a pifhcuth for the towa of Devicota. 

The 
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The third pretext was, that the Rajah had made war on tha 
princes or Polygars of Marawar and Nalcooty, whom the Nj. 
bob alleged to be his dependants.—The fact of the war is ag; 
mitted; but the fovereignty of the Rajah being acknowledged, 
(which was allowed by the Prefidency in 1772, and by the 
Nabob himfelf in 1762) he muft be at liberty to right himfelf 
on his neighbours who had injured him. The Nabob had be. 
fore exprefled, in the ftrongeft terms, his defire that no protec. 
tion fhould be given ta the Marawar princes: he even ac. 
knowledged the juftice of the war by calling the territories jg 
difpute the King of Tanjore’s country. Yet he clandeftinely 
incited the Polygars to hoftilities, while he was preparing to 
make war with the Rajah for having a quarrel with them. Qn 
inquiry, it has appeared that there is no proof of thefe Polygars 
having any dependence on the Nabob, and their fovereignty ig 
found to be ancient and hereditary. 

The refult of this war, undertaken on fuch frivolous pretexts, 
was, that Tanjore, after fuffering great devaftation and plun- 
der, was obliged, in 1771, to fubmit to pay near 700,000], 
and to fuch other terms as the Nabob thought fit to exact. 

At the very inftant in which this treaty, fo advantageous to 
the Nabob, was concluded, the Prefidency fent orders not to 
reftore or demolifh the fort of Vallum, according to the agree- 
ment, but to have it fufficiently garrifoned, under the pretext 
of an apprehenfion that the Rajah would not perform all the 
articles of the agreement: they alerted that he equivocated, and 
immediately annulled the treaty. But no proof or explanation 
is given of this equivocation. And the truth is, the Rajah did 
not equivocate, or hefitate to fulfil the agreement. On the 
evidence of the Nabob’s own minifter, Nazib Khan, it appears 
that the jewels taken from the Marawars were delivered to the 
Nabob’s eldeft fon, and that the King of Tanjore offered bills, 
the fame day, for nine lacks out of the fourteen agreed to be 
paid, and engaged to pay the remainder the Monday following. 

On this the Nabob’s eldeft fon hefitated on the infraction of 
the treaty; but his younger brother broke through it at once, 
on no other pretence than that * his father’s pleafure muft, by 
all means, be preferved.” In this manner the treaty of 1776 
was broken, and a fecond made agreeable to the Nabob’s plea- 
fure, which however, two years after, he found means to dif- 
folve. The Prefidency, having only agreed to, not ratified the 
laft treaty, thought themfelves at liberty to act contrary to it, 
as guardians of the public peace. 

Solely on the charge of the Rajah’s enemy, the Nabob him- 
felf, with only four days deliberation, the Prefidency declared 


his right to protection forfeited, and that it was dangerous As 
fulter 
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fuffer him to exift as a power. The firft particular of the Na- 
hob’s charge is, that by advice confirmed by the Company’s re~ 
fderit at Poonah, the Rajah had endeavoured to bring the Ma- 
Carnatic. This charge is made without an 
rattas into the g y 
direct information to the Prefidency, and refts wholly on the 
word of the Nabob: and from the account fent by the Prefi- 
dency to the Company it appears, that whatever was the nego- 
ciation, it arofe from a juft dread which the Rajah entertained 
of the Nabob’s infincerity and evil defigns again{t “Fanjore. 
The fecond charge is, that the Rajah had given the Nabob no 
affiftance againft the Polygais, but had received them, and fup- 
plied them with ammunition. Of this no proof is given: be- 
fide, it muft be remembered, that the Nabob had juft quarrel- 
led with the Rajah, for making war on thefe very Polygars, and 
now, for not making war upon them, and that thefe contradic- 
tory charges were made at the interval of about two months, 
without alleging. any act of rebellion fubfequent to the time in 
which he confidered them as under his protection. <A third 
charge is, that the Rajah had taken fome runaway Polygars 
under his protection, and given them a refidence. As the na- 
ture of the crime of thefe runaways is not fpecified, and no 
other proof of the fact is given but the word of the Nabob, it 
cannot merit notice. The fourth charge is, that the Rajah had, 
under the plea of borrowing money, mortgaged fome diftricts 
of the Tanjore country to the Dutch, French, and Danes. 
The whole amount of this charge is, that the Nabob forces the 
Rajah, by invafions and violent extortions, to mortgage fome 
of his territories, and then makes that mortgage a reafon for 
robbing him of all the remainder. The laft charge is, thae 
the Rajah had refufed to pay the money agreed for by 
treaty, ten lacks ftill remaining due. ‘Though this charge was 
admitted by the Prefidency without inquiry, the fad is, that 
this money was, at the time of the accufation, aétually paid. 
The Rajah, notwithftanding the exhaufted ftate of his finances, 
had borrowed money of Comora, an Hindoo, for this purpofe, 
and pledged a territorial revenue for the payment. This Co- 
mora drew bills on his mafter, Paul Benfield, the Nabob’s 
banker, for the amount, which bills (by Mr. Benfield’s own 
confeflion) were in the Nabob’s or his banker’s hands, On 
thefe flight grounds, which the Prefidency took up on the bare 
word of the Nabob, the war was renewed, under the protec- 
i the Englith arms in 1773, which iffued in the plunder 
our millions fterling of the wealth of Tanjore, and the con- 
queft of the country. 
m ~ is the evidence (which muft be allowed to carry with 
an appearance of truth) on which this Writer juftifies the 
uct of the Directors of the Eaft-India Company in reftoring 


i Tanjore 
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Tanjore to its former fovereign. He fubjoins fome general fp, 
marks on the impropriety and injuftice of making conquefts fey 
the Mahometan princes in India: and concludes with a with, 
in which all true friends to the rights of humanity, withoy 
deciding to which party the guilt of oppreflion belongs, may 
concur: * [t is hoped that the active partizans of Oppreffion, 
by officioufly bringing thefe matters into difcuffion, will roug 
the humanity and jultice of his Majefty, this nation, and the 
Company, in favour of the unhappy nations, princes, ang 
people, who are under our protection, and from whom we de. 
rive infinite benefits.’ E 

4 


— 





Art. VII. Poems, by a young Nobleman, of diftinguifbed Abilitins 
lately deceafed; particularly the State of England, and the once 
flourifhing City of London. Ina Letter from an American Tra. 
veller, dated from the ruinous Portico of St. Paul’s, in the Year 
2199, to a Friend fettled in Bofton, the Metropolis of the Wettern 
Empire. Alfo, fandry fugitive Pieces, principally wrote whilf 
upon his Travels on the Continent. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly, 
1780. 

HE Nobleman, who is fuppofed to have been the Au. 

thor of thefe Poems, was fufficiently notorious. Nature 
had beitowed upon him confiderable talents : thefe talents, un- 
der the care of a moft excellent father, had met with the highet 
cultivation. Such were the advantages with which he entered 
into life. Unfortunately both for himfelf and for the world, 
there was fomething {till wanting to give a proper direction to 
thofe abilities for which he was foon diftinguifhed. Devoted, 
unhappily, to the purfuit of pleafure, he feems to have been 
one of thofe who emancipate themfelves from every principle 
which oppofes the gratification of their ruling appetite. A mind 
enflaved by vice, and enfeebled by a conftant attention to low 
and fordid enjoyments, feems incapable of that dignity and ele 

vation which are fo effential to true poetry. Hence it may b 

that we meet with fo few marks of thofe diftinguifhed abilities 

which are announced in the title-page of thefe poems. Though 
we indeed expected not the ‘ dignity of verfe,” we yet looked 
for brilliancy and wit. In this refpeét, however, we are allo 
difappointed, ‘The firft poem, the State of England in the yeat 

2199, is heavy and unanimated. Neither force of genius nof 

grace of fancy are difplayed in it. A Boftonian is fuppofed to 

vifit the ruins of London; a poor emaciated Briton, who off 
ciates as Ciceroni, is his attendant. After expatiating on 
different objects that had engaged their attention, they 
proceed into a field 

O’ergrown with rank and noifome weeds, and here 

The honeft Briton wiping from his eye 

The ttarting tear, in broken fobs of grief, And 
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d mingled indignation thus exclaim’d,.—— 
4 this unwholefome fen, by the foul toad, 


«¢ And eyelels newt inhabited, once ftood 


«« The Bank and Treafury of England, fill’d 

«« With thining heaps of beaten gold; a fam 

«© That would have beggar’d aJl the petty ftates 

«« Of Evrope to have rais’d, here half the wealth 
«© Of Mexique and Peru was pour’d, and hence 

‘¢ Diffus’d in many a copious ftream, was fpread 
‘“ To diftant towns, and cities, and enrich’d 

«‘ Induilrious commerce through the polifhed land. 
«* Put now, alas! not e’en a trace remains, 


“¢ Not e’en a ruin of the fpacious pile, 


«© Raz’d even with the duit, by the joint hand 


«6 Of the avenping mult 
«© The fal! of public cre 


itede; what time 
dit, that had long 


«* Tottered upon her airy bafe, involv’d 
«© In fudden and promifcuous ruin all 


“ The great commercial world —Then fell, 
** Struck to the heart by dark Corruption’s arms, 
‘¢ The Britith Lion—then the Flower de Lis 
«© Wav’d high on London's tower, and then funk 
‘s Beneath the tyrant’s bloody hand, the laft 


‘« Remaining fpark of Linerty.—A dire 
«* And dreadful revolution! O my poor, 


‘© My ruin’d country! long thou watt the pride 
** And dread of nations; far above the reft 

‘* Happy and great, nor would the envious foe 
“* Subdue thy warlike fons, but ’twas thyfelf 
“That kill’d thyfelf.—O memory, that wounds 


** My agonizing breaft'—O grief of heart 


** ‘That overturns all patience !’—T hus much 
His plaiative voice was heard; the reft was choak’d 
By fighs and groans, that would have mov‘d the heart 


Of favage rage to pity, much I griev’d 


At Britain’s downfall. 





I29 


The only attempt at any thing like poetical defcription, is in 
the paflage that immediately follows : 


Rey, 





thought revolv’d on thought, 
And my rapt mind was held in fix’d fufpence, 


And melancholy mafing, but foon rouz’d 
By an unafual found;—the whillling wind 


Mutter’d a hollow groan, the thicken’d fky, 
Like a dark vault portentous ftood !—a blaze 


Of reddeit lightning fhot acrois the gloom, 


The thunder rais’d his dreadful roar, and clofe 


Before my aitonith’d eyes a phantom itood, 
In fhape and gefture like a warrior old, 


Of afpeé&t gaunt and grim; his grizzly beard 
And {warthy face was all befmear’d with duft, 


And clotted gore, his fa 
Feb. 1780, y 


ble armour pierc’d 
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With many a fhaft, upon his bruis’d limbs 
And aged body feem’d a ufelefs load ! 

In his right hand he held a broken fpear, 

And in his left a moulder’d fcroll, whereon 
The words of Macna Cuarta were engrav’d 
In bloody characters. 


The poem afterwards concludes with fome rhymes, which, ws 
are of opinion, muft have been added by a very inferior hané, 
as they are fuch as would confer no honour on the belman, 

The fecond piece in the collection is addrefled to Lady Caths f 
rine A—nf—y, on her departure for Ireland. ‘This, as well 
the poem that immediately follows it, addreffed to a friend from 
Venice, contains fome tolerable lines. ‘The verfes we are mo} 
pleafed with are 


An Invitation to Mifs WARrB—rT—N. 


Already wafted from th’ empurpled meads 
Of bleft Arcadia, with foft vernal airs, 
Zephyr had op’d the tender bads, that fear‘d 
Th’ inclement fky, and now the genial fun 
His vivid beams o’er herb, tree, frait, and flow’r 
Effufes, and calls forth the wanton fpring 
Jn all her charms—and {hall fhe fpread around 
Her honey’d treafures, and delicious bloom, 
Whilft in dark cities pent, ’midft noxious fumes, 
My Am’ret waftes the rofy hours, nor heeds 
Their nectar’d fweets, unmindful how expand 
The new-born leaves, or how th’ enlivening ray 
Paints ev’ry flow’r with green, and native gold? 
O! come, thou faireft flow’r, by Nature’s hand 
Made not to bloom unfeen, where ardent love 
Invites; and ’mid the love-infpiring gloom 
Of Hactey fhades, deign tread the rural haunts 
Of univerfal Pan ; for there he dwells, 
And thofe his lov’d retreats, where fhadowy woods 
Weave leafy arches ’crofs the gufhing rills, 
That ever and anon from airy heights 
Defcend, and gurgling through the op’ning vale, 
Glide fmoothly onward, whilft the Naiads mark 
Their calm foft courfe.—Such was the blifsful feene 
By fine poetic fancy view’d of old, 
In Tempe’s vale ; where the delighted gods 
With wood-nymphs danc’d in chorus, to the tune 
Of pipes and voices fweet, whofe charming found 
The mute herds mov’d, and held their favage hearts 
Yn rapture :—but not fhe who on thofe plains 
With graceful ftep led on th’ eternal {pring, 
Fair Flora, nor the nymph whom gloomy Dis 
Beheld in Enna’s grove, and inftant lov’d, 
With Thee could be compar’d, nor could their charms 
So touch the heart, or raife fo pure a flame. 
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imagine we perceive in the above little poem 
arog ae tate so lege of a former Lord Lyttele 
nor What, in fome meafure, favours our conjecture, is, that 
a find nothing in the prefent collection that bears any refem- 
wide - pieces already taken notice of, there is a tolerable 
mitation of the firft\Elegy of Tibullus, T’he remaining part 
of the poems we pafs over as, in general, poor, contemptible, 
Oe wo this collection, is an apology for its noble Au- 
thor, by a Gentleman who had been his intimate companion many 
ears, From this intimate companion we learn, that * no man 
ae experienced more illiberalicy ; few men deferved it lefs.’ 
And {peaking of the obloquy and reproaches which his Lord- 
fhip met with for his licentious and unprincipled condu& with 
refpeét to women, this Apologift adds, ¢ there is no fituation in 
life which will admit of an avowed contempt of vulgar preju- 
dices’ We think this friend had acted more judicioufly had he 
pafled over his Lordfhip’s vices in filence, than thus by a feeble 
an ineffectual effort to excufe them, be the means of keeping 
up the memory of what, it might be hoped, would foon have 
been loft in oblivion. ees 





At. VIII, Letters on Patriotifm. Tranflated from the French Origi- 
nal printed at Berlin. Small 8vo. 2s. fewed. Conant. 1780. 


HIS work is introduced to the Englith reader by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Berlin : 

“ The letters which accompany this, are at prefent read with the 
greateft avidity throughout Germany ; they were lately publifhed at 
place in French, and are the production of our great northern 

ero, 

“ You will give the tranflation of them to the Public in whatever 
form you pleafe. At this petiod, every incitement to patriotifm is 
laudable; though the general conduct of your nation, which has 
Jullly excited the admiration of the world (I mean the general proofs 
of — fufficiently fhew how little fuch incitements are 
wanted, 

“ In the tranflation, I am apprehenfive, fome traces may be dif: 
covered of a pen difu/ed in its native language; but however it may 
fall thort of the beautiful fimplicity and {pirit of the original, I be- 
se it will be found no unfaithful copy of the illuftrious Author’s 

aning.”?——. 

The above extract affords, in general, a pretty juft account 
of the work before us. 


As to the authenticity of the Letters, we are difpofed to be- 
ve them genuine, when we view them in connexion with the 
other produétions of the royal Author ; but if we compare the 
generous, humane, and patriotic fentiments contained in the 
K 2 prefent 
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prefent work, with the life and actions of his P n V— 
we fhall find as little reafon, perhaps, to afcribe it to him a8 tp 
any other perfon in his dominions. 

The Letters are fuppofed to pafs between Anapi/femon*® anf 
Philopatres ; the former of whom is inftruted by the latter, 
in the duties which he owes to his country. Thefe duties are 
enforced by every confideration (excepting thofe of RELIGION 
and LIzERTY) that can influence the minds of men. It is 
not in republics only that the virtues of the citizen ought to 
prevail. 

‘ Good monarchies, founded on principles of prudence and phi. 
lanthropy, ccnititute in our times a {pecies of government approach: 
ing much more to ariitocracy than to defpotifm; in fact, it is the 
LAWs Only that reign in fuch a government. 

‘ Let us confider this matter a little :—If we reckon up the per 
fons who have a fhare in the feveral councils, in the adminiftratiog 
of juftice, in the finances, in foreign mifflions, in commerce, inthe 
army, in the interior police of the nation ; add moreover all thofe whe 
have yotes in the provinces ; all thefe in fome degree partake of the 
fovereign authority. The Prince, in fuch a ftate, is far from ade 
fpotic and arbitrary governor, acting only from his caprice; heis 
only the central point in which all the raaii of the circle concur, 
In this form of government only, it is poffible for deliberations to 
be‘ nfanaged with a fecrecy unattainable in republics, and for the 
different branches of adminiftration to proceed, like the guadrige of 
the Romans, marching abreaft, and concurring equally to the ge 
neral welfare. If the Prince is endued with firmnefs, there will be 
much lefs room for faction than in republics, which are fo often 
ruined and fubverted by the iniquitous intrigues and confederacies 
of the citizens againft each other.’ 

The Author, perfonating the Mother Country, fums up, ina 


few words, the principal arguments employed in the courfed 
the work : | 

** Ah! ye degenerate and ungrateful children, indebted to me for 
your exiitence, will ye for ever remain infenfible of the favours which 
{ heap upon you? Whence are your anceftors? It is I who gaw 
them birth_— Whence did ye both receive your nourifhment ? From 
my inexhauftible fecundity ; they were indebted to me for their edt 
cation ; their eftates and poffeffions are my ground, my foil. Ye 
yourfelves were created in my womb; in fhort, ye, your parents, 
your friends, and whatever is deareft to you in this world, itis! 
who gave them being, My tribunals of juftice protect you agaiat 
iniquity ; they defend and vindicate your rights; they guard you 
poffeflions ; the policy which I eftablifhed, watches for your fafety; 
when ye walk the town, or ramble the fields, ye are equally fecure 
againit the furprife of thieves, and againit the dagger of affafins; 


wd 





* We leave it to our learned Readers to determine whether it i 
from ignorance of the Greek that the fecond and fourth fyllables 
the word. alluded tO, are erroncoully written throughout. wi 
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s which I fupport, protect you againft the violence, ra- 

and the oy ar of oe common enemies. I not only provide 
sink your neceflity, but my care extends even to the eafe and 
enience of your lives. If ye are defirous of mftruction, ye will 
= afters of every kind; if defirous of rendering yourfelves ufefal, 


itys an 


fe and employments are waiting for you; are you infirm or un- 


ate, my affection has provided fuccour, and prepared affift- 
pee for all the favours which I daily lavith vpon you, I de- 
mand no other acknowledgment, than that ye entertain a cordial 
affection for your féellow-citizens, and intereft yourfelves with a fin- 
cere attachment in whatever may be of advantage to chem.— They 
are my members; they are myfelf; ye cannot bear any affection for 
them without loving me.— But your obdurate and intractable hearts 
defpife the value of my favours; ye fuffer yourfelves to be directed 
by an unruly madnefs ; ye are defirous of living feparate and ab- 
firatted from fociety, and of breaking the ties which ought to bind 
you to me.—When your country is ftraining every nerve for your 
benefit, will ye do notbing for her?—Rebeliious againft all my care 
and anxiety, deaf to all my reprefentations, will aothing be able to 
foften or move your flinty hearts? Reflect—lec the advantages your 


parents have enjoyed melt you! Let your duty and your gratitude 
unite! Let your future conduct towards me be fuch as virtue fhall 


diate, and my care for your glory and honour demand.” 
Anapiftemon, with the humble deference due to the royal 
Inftruétor, yiclds a ready aflent to the force of this eloquence. 
But in a country of LigeRTy it would not, perhaps, have 
been fo eafy to convince him. It is poffible he would have 
returned a manly, though refpectful anfwer to the artful de- 
mands of his fovereign. ‘* You require,” might he reply, 
“ my gratitude, my fervices, my fortune, my life itfelf, in re- 
turn for the favours which you confer on me. But it is ne- 
ceflary firft to examine whether thefe favours merit fo great a 
facriice. © The troops which you fupport, protec? me againf? the 
wolence, rapacity, and invafion of our common enemies.’ You for- 
get that thefe enemies have been created by your ambition ; and 
that it is only on your account I have the fmalleft reafon to 
fear their refentment. ¢ Zhe laws of my country defend me againft 
afafins ? but fo will the laws of every civilifed country upon 
earth. ‘The fame may be faid of the other boafted advantages 
which I derive from her. They are fuch as I may every where 
enjoy as a ftranger, without laying myfelf under any buiden- 
fome obligations. If my country would deferve my peculiar 
gratitude and regard, fhe muft diftinguifh me by peculiar fa- 
vours, I mean not that fhe is to prefer me to my fellow-citi- 
zens; but fhe muft make me feel the diftinGtion between citi- 
zen and ftranger. She muft give mea conftitutional weight in 
the eftablithing, as well as in the adminiftration of thofe laws 
which defend my life, liberty, and fortune. Under their influ- 
fnce I muft feel my own rights, and the rights of thofe who 
ae dear to me, more fafe and fecure in my native country, 
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than they would be in any other upon earth. Unaccom panies 
with the fenfe of thefe advantages, the mother country is a 
empty name; which may be employed by crafty tyrants to yay, 
nifh the guilt of their own deteftable paffions, and to miflead 
the ignorant prejudices of their wretched fubjects. Oy, 


Art. IX. The Fatal Falfebood; aTragedy. Asit is aded at the 
‘Vheatre-Royalin Covent-Garden. By the Author of Percy *, gy 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 


HIS Authorefs feems to poflefs fo many requifites effen. 

tial to excellence in dramatic poetry, that it would 
unnatural, even for obdurate critics, not to be anxious for her 
fuccefs. She is, we think, a pupil, and no mean proficient, 
in the fchool of Otway. Many paflages in this tragedy remind 
us of their fource in the plays of the Orphan, and VenicePre. 
ferved. Like “her great mafter, though in an inferior degree, 
fhe is endowed with a facility of expreffion, and tendernefs of 
fentiment. But fhe does not follow him with equal fuccefs in 
the delineation and prefervation of character, in the mana 
ment of particular incidents, or the general conftruction of the 
fable. 

Her failure in thefe circumftances is, perhaps, in great mea 
fure owing to that very rich and eafy vein, of which we grant 
fhe is poflefled. ‘Trufting to the rapidity of her execution, the 
begins to ** build the lofty rhime,” before fhe has well laid the 
foundation. A good tragedy, or indeed any excellent produc. 
tion, is 2 work of exquifite art, as well as genius ; which might 
be proved not only from common fenfe, but even from the 
works of Shak{peare, whofe example has been fo often cited in 
fupport of the contrary doctrine. To the want of attention to 
this art, Horace afcribes the defeéts of the Roman dramatifs, 
to whom he imputes no defect of natural talent for tragedy. 
The fame thing may, perhaps, be truly faid of many an Eng- 
lifh writer, whofe plays have failed on the ftage, merely from 
an abufe of talent in the clofet : 

- [pirat tragicum fatis, & feliciter audet, 
Sed turpem ead in feriptis, metuitque lituram. 

Ariftotle has juftly determined that perfec? characters are lel 
adapted to tragedy, than fuch whofe good qualities are tinged 
wiia fome frailties: but thofe frailties fhould appear to be con 
genial, if we may fo term it, with their virtues. Macbethis 
ambitious, yet ** what he would Aigh/y, that ‘would he holily.” 
His ambition prevails, yet his veneration for fanétity is never 
lott, mor can even the moft horrid deeds of defperation and 
cruelty aflimilate Macbeth to the remorfelefs Richard. 
Hatal Faljehood is radically defeétive in this refpect. Such 4 
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ando, open, noble, generous, and fenfible, could 
er be guilty of fuch a falfehood as that on which the diftrefs 
Pr chis tragedy is founded —a falfehood commencing in the moft 
: ite perfidy, proceeding to the bafeft treachery, and end- 
“tel ‘nq the {uppofed aflaffination of his deareft friend. 
‘4 o the truth of this reprefentation let our Authorefs herfelf 
bear witnefs ! Early in the play, Bertrand thus ,defcribes Or- 
Jando; and it feems to be the idea the Poet herfelf wifhes us to 


in of his natural charaCter : 
ae Orlando’s noble: 

He’s of a tender, brave, and gallant nature, 

Of honour mof romantic, with fuch graces, 

As charm all womankind., 
Such is the original draught of Orlando at the opening of the 
play; but before the conclufion of the firft A&t fhe gives us his 


idture drawn by his own hand : 

Orlando. Thou know'tt I left my native Italy, 
Direéted hither by tae noble Rivers, 
To eafe his father’s fears, who thought he fell 
In that engagement where we both were wounded ; 
His was a glorious wound, gained in the caufe 
Of generous friendfhip, for an doftile {pear 
Aim’d at my breaft, Rivers in his receiv’d, 
Sav’d my devoted life, and won my foul. 

Bertrand.’ So far I knew, but what of Emmelina? 

Qri, Whether her gentle beauties firft allur’d me, 
Or whether peaceful fcenes, and rural fhades, 
Or leifure, or the want of other objects, 
Or folitude, apt to engender love, 
Engag’d my foul, I know not, but I lov’d her, 
We were together always, till the habit 
Grew into fomething like neceflity : 
When Emmelina left me I was fad, 
Nor knew a joy till Emmelina came ; 
Her foft fociety amus d my mind, 
Fill’d up my vacant heart, and touch’d my foul. 
Twas gratitude, twas friendfhip, "twas efteem, 
"Twas reafon, ’twas perfuafion, nay ’twas love. 

Ber. But where was Julia? 

Ori, Oh! too foon fhe came, 
For when I faw that wond’rous form of beauty, 
I ftood entranc’d, like fome aftronomer, 
Who, as he views the bright expanfe of heaven, 
Finds a new flar. I gaz'd, and was undone ; 
Gaz'd, and forgot the tender Emmelina, 
Gaz'd, and forgot the gen’rous, trufting Rivers, 
Forgot my faith, my friendfhip, and my honour. 


man as OF 


The complicated bafenefs of this conduét we think we may 
venture to pronounce unnatural in a man naturally good, though 


occafionally blinded by pation. Inconftancy is not fuppofed 
4 to 
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to be the charaéteriftic of Orlando, yet his inconftancy is more 
unjuftifiable than that of any mad lover we ever remember jn 
romance or tragedy. Bafenefs is fo averfe from his nature, 
that, ftruck with horror at his own perfidy, he confefles and 
repents his crime; and yet, immediately after that repent. 
ance, attempts tue murder of the friend, whole forgivenefs he 
has juft implored, It is in vain to plead the inftigation of Ber. 
trand. Bertrand is a mere ftage villain. His artifices only pre. 
vail, becaufe it is convenient for the Author that they fhould 
do fo; and Orlando and Rivers are unnaturally blind, merely 
becaufe it would mar the plot, if they were to fee like other 
people. 

After the affecting fcene between Orlando, Rivers, and Em. 
melina, towards the conclufion of the fourth Act, it is impro« 
bable, nay almoft impoffible in nature, that the circumftances 
of the Fifth fhould enfue; and we think it will appear, by the 
following foliloquy, that it is but a poor, fhallow, theatrical 
artifice, by which thofe circumftances, improbable as they feem, 
are produced : 

Bertrand. WHow’sthis? my fortune fails me, both alive! 

I thought by flirring Rivers to this quarrel, 
There was at leaft an equal chance againft him. 
I work invifible, and like the tempter, 
My agency is feen in its effects. 
Nell, Aone? Bertrand! now for Julia's letter, 
[Takes cut a@ letter, 
This find epiftle of a love-fick maid, 
Pve jworn to give, but Dip NOT SWFAR TO WHOM, 
Give it my love, faid fhe, my dearett lord: 
Rivers fhe meant ; there's no addrefs—r1HatT’s Lucky ! 
Then where’s the harm? Orlando is a lord, 
As well as Rivers, lives her too as well. 
| Breaks open the letter. 
I muft admire your fRile—your pardon, fair one, 
{ Runs cver it. 
Do I not tread in air, and walk on flars ? 
Vhere’s net a word but fits Orlando’s cafe 
As well as Rivers’ ;—itencer to excefs— 
No .ame—’ twill do; his faith in me is boundlefs ; 
Then, as the brave are flill, he’s unfufpecting, 
And credu/ous beyond a woman’s weaknefs. 
[Going out be fpies the dagger. 
Orlando’s dagger—ha! ’tis greatly thought. 
This may do noble fervice ; /uch a fcheme ! 
My genius ca’ches fire! the bright idea 
Is form’d a: once, and fit for glorious aétion. 

Phrenzy, properly introduced, and ably pourtrayed, is a for 

cible engine of tragedy. Madnefs is not ill pictured in the ra- 


vings of Emmelina; yet they have but little effect on the 
reader, 
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becaufe her phrenzy and death are too evidently intro- 
duced as a ftage trick, not neceflarily flowing from the circum- 


reader, 


flances of the fable, and too fuddenly produced to be natural, 
In a word, the whole of the fifth Act is, in our opinion, in- 


fenfible. 
— remarks may perhaps appear to be fevere; but they are 


delivered with a warmth of friendly reprehention, not with the 
leaft fpirit of acrimony. We deliver our cenfures, in this in- 
ftance, with more freedom, becaufe we really think the fair 
Writer bleft with genius, which fhe permits, from hafte and 
careleffnefs, to run to wafte. Ladies who write for the ftage, 
as well as many gentlemen, do not fuficiently confider the ar- 


duoufnefs of the tafk : 
To write a play! why ’tis a bold pretence 
To learning, knowledge, genius, wit, and fenfe! 

Not to take leave of our Authorefs without fhewing her claim 
to fuch ** a bold pretence,” we fhall fubmit to our Readers the 
beginning of the fourth Ae, which we efteem to be one of the 
happieft paflages in the play: 

Emmelina. ow many ways there are of being wretched ! 

The avenues to happinefs how few ! 
When will this bufy, fluttering heart be ftill ? 
When will it ceafe to feel, and beat no more? 
Ev’n now it fhudders with a dire prefaze 
Of fomething terrible it fears to know. 
Ent’ring. I faw my venerable father, 
In earneft conference with the Count Orlando: 
Shame and confufion fill’d Orlando’s eye, 
While ftern refentment fir’d my father’s cheek. 
And look, he comes, with terror on his brow! 
He fees me, he beholds his child, and now 
The terror of his look is loft in love, 
In fond, paternal love, 

Exaer GUILDFORD. 

Guil, Come to my arms, 

And there conceal, that fweet, that aking eye, 
Left it fhou’d read what I wou’d hide for ever, 
Wou’d hide from all, but moft wou’d hide from thee, 
Thy father’s grief, his fhame, his rage, his tears. 
Em. Tears! heaven and earth! behold my father weeps! 
Guild. He who has drawn this forrow from my eyes, 
Shall pay me back again in tears of blood. 
*Tis for thy fake, my child. 
Em, For me, for me? 
Hear, heaven, and judge; hear, heaven, and punith me! 
_Ifany crime of mine 
Guild, Thou art all innocence, 
Ju what a parent’s fondeft with wou’d frame ; 
No fault of thine e’er ftain’d thy father’s cheek, 
For if I bluth’d it was to hear thy virtues, 
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And think that thou waft mine ; and if I wept 
J: was from joy and gratitude to heaven, 
That made me father of a child like thee. 
Orlando! 


Em.. What of him ? 
Guild, [ cannot tell thee ; 
An honeft fhame, a virtuous pride forbids. 
Em. Speak. 
Guild, Canft thou not guefs and {pare thy father ? 


Em. Perhaps—perhaps I can—and yet I will not: 
Tell me the worft while I have fenfe to hear. 
Thou wilt not fpeak—nay never turn away; 
Dot thou not know that fear is worfe than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds ; 
** Tn grief we know the worit of what we feel, 
** Bat who can tell the end of what we fear ?” 
Gricf mourns fome forrow paft, and therefore known, 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. 

Guild, Then hear the worft, and arm thy foul to bear it, 
He has—he has—Orlando has refufed thee. 

EMMELINA. (Aer a long paufe.) 
’Tis well—’tis very well—’tis as it fhould be. 

Guild. Oh, there’s an eloquence in that mute woe, 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart, 
Thy burfting heart; thy father cannot bear it. 

Am I1aman? no more of this, fond eyes! 
I am grown weaker than a chidden infant, 
While no: a figh efcapes to tell thy pain. 

Em. See, lamcalm; I do not thed a tear; 

The warrior weeps, the woman is a hero! 
GUILDFORD. (Em!races ber.) 

My glorious child! now thou art mine indeed } 

Forgive me, if I thought thee fond and weak, 

} have a Roman matron for my daughter, 

And nota feeble girl. And yet I fear, 

For oh! I know thy tendernefg of foul, 

! fear this filent anguith but portends 

Some dread convulfion fatal to thy peace. 

Em. Iwill not fhame thy blood; and yet, my father, 
Methinks thy daughter fhou’d not be refus’d ? 
Refus’d? It has a harih, ungrateful found ; 

Thou fhoud’ft have found a fofter term; refas’d ? 
And have I then been held fo cheap? Refus’d? 
Been treated like the light ones of my fex, 

Held up to fale? been offer’d, and refus’d? 

Gzild, Long have I known thy love, I thought it mutual ; 

; To {pare thy blathes met the Count——— 

Em. No more: 

I am content to know I am rejected ; 
But fave my pride the mortifying tale, 
. Spare me particulars of how, and when, 

And do not parcel out thy daughter’s thame. 
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No flowers of rhetoric, no arts of fpeech 
Can change the fa&t—Orlando has refus'd me. 
Guild. He fhall repent this outrage. 
Ex. Think no more on’t: 
I'll teach thee how to bear it; Pll grow proud, 
As gentle fpirits ftill are apt to do 
When cruel flight, or killing fcorn falls on them. 
Come virgin dignity, come female pride, 
Come wounded modefty, come flighted love, 
Come fcorn, come confcious worth, come black defpair! 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs! 
Suftain this feeble fpirit!—But for thee, 
But for thy fake, my dear, fond, injur’d father, 
I think I could have borne it. 


Cuild. Thou haft a brother 3 
He fhall affert thy caufe. 
Em. Firft ftrike me dead ! 


No, in the wild diftraction of my fpirit, 
This mad, conflicting tumult of my foul, 
Hear my fond pleading—fave me from that curfe ; 
Thus J adjure thee by the dearett ties, [Xnecls. 
Which link fociety ; by the fweet names 
Of Parent and of Child; by all the joys 
Thefe tender claims have yielded, [ adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal fecret to my brother ; 
Oh tell him not his filter was refus’d, 
That were confummate woe, full, perfect ruin! 
I cannot foeak the reft, but thou can’ft guefs it, 
And tremble to become a childlefs father. 
Before the tragedy are printed a poetical prologue written b 


the fair Authorefs, and a humorous epilogue by Mr. Sheridan. Cc : 





Arr. X. The Canadian Freeholder, Vol. Il. Concluded. See 
Review for September lait, p. 1713 where the Title, at length, is 
recited; and which ought to be reperuled, to afi? the recollection of 
our Readers. 


E have feen, in the courfe of this volume, that the 
general principles on which the king’s legiflative: au- 

thority over conquered countries is afferted by Lord Mansfield, 
are either deftructive of the very purpofe they were produced to 
ferve, or fall extremely fhort of the point they were intended to 
eftablith. When reafon fails, or is filent, recourfe muft next 
be had to authority, and to precedents. The teftimony of 
hitory is accordingly brought forward by Lord Mansfield, to 
thew, that the Crown has, in numerous inftances, a@tually 
exercifed this {uppofed authority. His inftances are drawn from 
Ireland, Wales, Berwick upon Tweed, Gafcony, Calais, 
New York, Jamaica, Gibraltar, and Minorca. ‘The exertion 
of a legiflative power, and the exercife of a legiflative right, are 
y nO means fynonymous terms. Hiftory may atteft the ye 
uc 
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but fomething more than hiftory ought to prove the other. Ag 
the fame time, it muft be confefled, that the pra¢tice of patt 
ages is, in general, a fafe rule to guide the judgment of the 
prefent. It vouches the opinion of men who had accefs to 
more information than we can be poflefled of ; and though we 
do not take their word for the juftnefs of a conclufion, when 
the premifes are as open to us as they were to them, yet we 
may reafonably fuppofe, that as they were placed nearer the 
fountain, they were acquainted with many facts, many evidences 
of the right, which are now funk in the ftream of time, or have 
been wathed away by the length of its courfe. Our Author 
owns, very candidly, that if the arguments from hiftory in fa. 
vour of this legiflative authority of the Crown, § are clear, 
and pofitive, and uniform,’ they muft have great weight; but 
he is of opinion, that in the prefent cafe, none can be alleged 
which poffefs thefe qualities, and that thofe mentioned by 
Lord Mansfield are entitled to very little regard. We thal] 
not pretend to follow him in this part of his fubje@t. It would 
carry us far beyond the limits of our plan. Such of our readers 
as are inclined to confult his very accurate hiftorical detail, 
will find themfelves abundantly rewarded by much curious and 
valuable information. We fhall content ourfelves with giving 
the recapitulation of the principal heads of his argument, in 
the words of one of his dialogifts. 

‘ With refpe& to Ireland we oblerved, that he argued, from King 
John’s having, by his fole authority, introduced the laws of Eng- 
land into Ireland, that he therefore was the fole legiflator of it; 
which we agreed to be by no means a juit conclufion, there beinga 
manifett difference between a power in the conquering king to intro- 
duce, once for all, immediately after the conqueit, into the conquere 
ed country the laws of the conquering country, and the regular, per- 
manent, legiflative authority by which the laws of the conquered 
country may, at any time after, be changed at the pleafure of the 
legiflators, (whoever they are,) not only by introducing into it the 
Jaws of the conquering nation, but any other laws whatfoever, and 
this as often, and in as great a degree, as the legiflators fhall think 
fit. And we further obferved, that Lord Coke, in the paflage quoted 
from this report of Calvin’s cafe, has exprefsly declared that the 
kings of England were aot poffefled of this permanent legiflative au- 
thority over Ireland, not having a right to alter the laws of England, 
(when once introduced there by King John,) without confent of par- 
Jiament; and that Lord Mansfield has adopted this opinion of Lord 
Coke, though it clafhes with the conclufion which he laboured to 
draw from this cafe of Ireland in favour of the king’s fole legiflacive 
power in the ifland of Grenada. And we farther obferved that, for 
fome centuries paft, at leaft, the laws which have been made for the 
government of Ireland have been made either with the confent of the 
parliament of Engiand, or with that of the parliament of Ireland. 
So that, upon the whole matter, Ireland appears to be a very unfit 
example, of the exercife of fuch a fole legiflative authority in the, 
Crown 
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Crown over a conquercd country, as Lord Mansfield afferted to have 
belonged to it in the cafe of the ifland of Grenada before the pub- 
lication of the royal proclamation of O&ober, 1763. Thefe, I 
think, are the principal remarks we agreed upon concerning Ireland. 

‘ With refpect to Wales, it appeared to us, that Lord Mansfield 
had mittaken two very material facts relating to it. For, in the firit 
place, he afferted that chat country had not been a fief of the crown of 
England before its complete reduction by King Edward the Iit, noi~ 
withfanding King Edwarc, inthe famous Statutum Walia, pafled im- 
mediately atter the reduction of it, exprefsly declares that it had been 
fo, and notwithitandiag a cloud of paflages in that venerable old 
hiftorian, Matthew Paris, (who lived in the reign of King Henry 
the IIld, «ing Edward’s father) which prove, that 1t was in fuch a 
ftate of feudal fubjection to the crown of England throughout all the 
reign of King Henry the IiId, and for feveral reigns before. Bur, 
in oppofition to thefe decifive teftimonies, Lord Mansfeld will have 
it that Wales had never been a fief of the crown of England before 
the reduction of it by King Edward, but was then, for the firft time, 
reduced by his victorious arms, to be a dependent dominion of the 
crown of England; but that, for fome reafons of policy (which, 
however, Lord Mansfield does not fate, nor even hint at) King 
Edward thought proper to declare it to have been in a ftate of feudal 
fubjection to the crown before his conqueft of it. And here we ob- 
ferved, that Lord Mansfield reafoned inconclufively, even from his 
own afflumed ftate of the fact. For, if Wales had not been a fief of 
the crown of England before King Edward’s reduction of it, but had 
been (as Lord Mansfield fuppofes) an abfolutely independant ftate untik 
that time, yet, if King Edward had, for any reafons of policy, thought 
fit to confider it (though falfely) as having been before in a ftate of 
feudal fubjeétion to the crown, fuch a plan of policy in King Ed- 
ward would have rendered Wales an unfit example of the exercife 
of the power of a king of England over a conquered country; be- 
caufe it muft be fuppofed that King Edward would, in fuch a cafe, 
have exercifed only fuch rights of government over it as were com- 
patible with the political fituation in which he would have thought 
fitto place it, which would have been that of an ancient fief of the 
crown reduced into poffefion. And we obferved alfo, that he had 
mifconceived another material fat relating to this country, with 
re{pect to the power by which laws were made for the government of 
it after its reduction by King Edward. For he afferts, that King 
Edward made laws for it by his own fingle authority, notwithftand- 
ing it is exprefsly declared by that king himfelf, in the preamble of 


chis famous Statutum Wallia, above-mentioned, that the laws he ther 


eltablifhed for the government of it were made de confilio procerum 
regmt nofiri, or by the confent of his parliament. 

‘ Thefe miftakes we obferved to have been made by Lord Mans- 
field in what he {aid concerning thofe two great examples of Ireland 
and Wales; which are alfo of too great antiquity to have much 
weight in determining a queition concerning the conftitution of the 
Englifh government at this day. 

* We then obferved that all the other inftances that were mentioned 

y him, except thofe of Gibraltar and Minorca, are of no import- 
ance 
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ance to the queftion. Thefe inftances were the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, the dutchy of Guienne, or Gafcony, the town of 
Calais in France, the province of New-York in North America, and 
the ifland of Jamaica. : : 

© All that he fays of Berwick upon Tweed is, that it was governed 
by a royal charter. But that circumitance is no proof that the king 
was the fole legiflator of it, any more than he 1s of the cities of 
York, Briftol, Exeter, and twenty other towns in England, which 
are governed alfo by royal charters, And even that charter of Ber- 
wick appears to have been confirmed by aét of parliament in the 
reign of King James the Firft. 

* As to the dutchy of Guienne, or Gafcony, and the town of 
Calais in France, they were not acquired by the kings of England 
by conqueft, but by marriage and inheritance, and confequently can 
afford no example of the power of the Crown over conquered 
countries. 

© And the province of New-York in America is an unfit example 
for this purpofe, becaufe, though perhaps in truth it might be a 
mere conqueft made upon the Dutch in the year 1664, after they 
had been many years in quiet pofieflion of it, yet it was not fo con- 
fidered by King Charles the Second, who took it from them, but was 
claimed and feized upon by his order, as a part of the territory of 
the more ancient Englifh colony of New England, into which, it 
was pretended, the Dutch had intruded themfelves without the per- 
miffion of the Crown. And, upon this ground of an already-exift- 
ing right to it in the crown of England, it was granted away by King 
Charles the Second to his brother, the Duke of York, before ever the 
fleet, which was fent to take poffeflion of it, had failed from Eng- 
Jand ; and it was taken poffeflion of by Colonel Nicholls, as a part 
of the king's old dominions, before the king entered into the firf 
Dutch war. As, therefore, it was not confidered by the Crown as a 
conquered country, the government eflablithed in it cannot be juflly 
cited as an example of the authority of the Crown over conquered 
countries.— And nearly the fame thing may be faid of the ifland of 
Jamaica; fince Lord Mansfield tells us, that he had found, upon 
inquiring into the hittory of it, that it had been almost intirely 
abandoned by the Spanith inhabitants of it foon afier its conquett by 
the arms of England in the year 165¢, in the time of Cromwell’s 
ofurpation, and that it was eccupied only by Englith fettlers at, of 
foon after, the reftoration of King Charles the Second in 1660; info- 
much that it had been confidered ever fince that period as an Englith 
plantation, and not as a conquered country. For, if this be true 
(as J do not doubt it is,) it renders this ifland an unfit example of 
the exercife of the legiflative authority of the Crown over conquered 
countries, I mean only, however, that it is not a dire@ example for 
this purpofe: for indirecily, | acknowledge, both this ifland and the 
province of New-York may be ufed as arguments in favour of this 
authority, by reafoning as follows. ‘* The power of the Crown 
over a conquered country mutt be at leaft as great as it is over a planted 
country, orcolony. ‘Therefore, iince the king of England exercifed 
legiflative authority over the ifland of Jamaica for about twenty 
years, without the concurrence of either the English parliament or 
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mbly of the people; and fince the Duke of York did the fame 
thing in the province of New-York for about eighteen years, by 
yirtue of a delegation of the powers of government to him from the 
Crown by King Charles’s letters- patent ; and thefe two countries 
were not confidered as conquefts, but as plantations of Englifhmen ; 
it follows, @ fortiori, that in countries that are not only conquered, 
but confidered as conquered, the Crown may lawfully exercife the 
fame authority.” This would have been a tolerably plavfible argu- 
ment, and much ftronger than any of thofe which Lord Mansfield 
made ufe of in that judgment. Bat he did not make ufe of this 
argument ; and indeed could not, confiftently with the opinion he 
delivered concerning planted countries, or colonies: for in thefe he 
declared, that the king alone 4ad not the power of making laws and 
impofing taxes, but the king and parliament conjointly, or the king 
and the aflembly of the freeholders of the colony conjointly, agree- 
ably to the opinion of Sir Philip Yorke and Sir Clement Wearg in 
the year 1722, concerning the ifland of Jamaica. He could not, 
therefore, make ufe of the foregoing argument a fortiori in favour of 
the king’s fole legiflative authority over conquered countries, which 
is built upon the fuppofition of his Majefty’s having had fuch an 
authority over planted countries, or colonies; becaufe he denied the 
exiflence of the latter authority, which is its foundation, Accord- 
ing to Lord Mansfield’s doctrine, therefore, of the king’s zot being 
the fole legiflator of planted countries, the inftances of New-York 
and Jamaica cannot afford the above indirect argument 4 fortioré in 
fupport of the king’s fole legiflative authority over conquered coun- 
tries, Nor can they afford a direct argument, independently of the 
confideration of planted countries, in iupport of this authority; bee 
caufe thofe places, or provinces (though really conqueits) were cone 
fidered and treated as planted countries. And therefore they ought 
not to have been cited by Lord Mansfield as proofs of the faid au- 
thority.——-As to the opinion of fuch lawyers (if there are any fuch 
at this day) as would go further than Lord Mansiield in their notions 
of the king’s legiflative authority, and would fay, that the king is 
the fole legiflator not only of all conquered countries, but of all 
planted countries in which he has not divefted himfelf of his authority 
by fome charter or proclamation, I fhall fay nothing to it, but thae 
{agree with Lord Mansfield in confidering the opinion of fach 
lawyers as‘erroneous with refpeé to planted countries, and that I am 
inclined to go beyond Lord Mansfield in thinking it likewife er- 
roneous with refpect to conquered countries, or, at leaft, that the 
arguments adduced by his lordthip in fuppore of it in that latter cafe, 
are not fufficient to eftablith it. 

_* Asto Gibraltar and Minorca, in which the king has made from 
time to time fome regulations by his orders in his privy council, we 
have obferved, that the former of thefe places is really nothing more 
than a garrifon-town, without an inch of ground belonging to it 
beyond the fortifications ; and that the latter of them, though an 
land of fome extent, has always been confidered by the people of 
England in nearly the fame light, or as an appendage to the fortrefs 
of St. Philip’s cattle, which defends the harbour of Mahon;—that 
MS civil government has been intirely neglected by the minifters of 
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ftate in Great-Britain, ever fince the conqueft of it, and that no at. 
tempt has been made to encourage the profeflion of the Proteftant res 
ligion in it, or to introduce the Englifh laws there, even upon 
criminal matters; and yet that the flate of the laws, which are {up- 

ofed to take place there, is fo uncertain and undetermined, that 
(though the old Spanifh laws are fuppofed to be in force, and moft 
frequently appealed to) the inhabitants fometimes plead the Englih 
laws. And trom thefe circumftances of negiect, confufion, and un- 
certainty,———and likewi‘e from the {mall importance of the fubjeés 
upon which the kings of Great-Britain have exercifed a leg: flative au. 
thority over thefe places by their orders in council (no Jaws for creat. 
ing new felonies or capital crimes, or for impofing taxes on the in- 
habitants of thofe countries, or for any other very important pur- 
pofe, having ever been made with refpect to them)- we con- 
cluded, that neither this ifland nor the town of Gibraltar were fit 
examples to prove Lord Mansficld’s affertion concerning the fole le- 
giflative authority of the Crown over conquered countries.’ 

From the preceding extract, our Readers will conceive of 
this Author, that he is not one of thofe flimfy writers who en- 
deavour to gather confequence to themfelves, from the confes 
quence of the doctrines or characters they attack; thofe ob- 
noxious infects that buzz about perfons of high ftation, or 
diftinguifhed talents, and are perpetually watching to find fome 
vulnerable part, which they never leave till it is completely fly- 
blowm The Canadian Freeholder combats argument with argue 
ment, and oppofes the honeft dignity of reafon to the grave 
voice of authority, and the folemnity of the judicial ermine. 

The third argument on which Lord Mansfield infifted, was 
drawn from the opinion of the judges, as reported by Lord 
Coke, in Calvin’s cafe, and of that of Sir Philip Yorke and Sir 
Clement Wearg (attorney and folicitor-general to George the 
firft) in the year 1722, on a queftion referred to them concern 
ing Jamaica. 

Our Author endeavours to fhew, that ‘ the opinion of the 
judges in Calvin’s cafe, inftead of favouring the doétrine ad- 
vanced by Lord Mansfield, was really contrary to it: and that 
the opinion of Sir Philip Yorke and Sir Clement Wearg (which 
is acknowledged to have been agreeable to Lord Mansfield’s doc- 
trine) was, according to Lord Mansfield’s account of it, a very 
hafty opinion, upon which thofe learned lawyers appear to have 
beftowed very little attention ; and that it muft alfo be confidered 
as having but a {mall degree of authority in deciding a matter of 
this importance in favour of the Crown, on account of the 
bias which thofe gentlemen muft be fuppofed to have had 
upon their minds, in favour of that fide of the queftion, from 
their pofleffion of the offices of attorney and folicitor- general.’ 

Perhaps there is fome little artifice in this attempt to difcredit 
the opinions of Sir Philip Yorke and Sir Clement Wearg, 
and 
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and is there not fome inconfiftency too? to ferve one turn of 


the argument, they are fuppofed to be neceflarily biafed by 
their offices in favour of the prerogative; to ferve another turn, 

they are reprefented paffing an opinion fo highly important to 

the Crown, with much hafte and little attention. Inattention, 

and hafte are furely not the ufual fymptoms of a head or heart 

eager to fupport a deep and deftructive fyftem, either political or 

moral. Our Author, however, does juttice to the profeflors of 
the law, in fetting one law-officer againtt another ; and thus 

leaving his argument concerning this bias (which he tells us, 

muft be fuppofed to operate on the mind of an attorney and 
folicitor-general) in perfeét equilibrio. He produces the opi- 

nions of two gentlemen who filled ‘the ftation of attorney-. 
eneral, and oppofes them to the two authorities cited by Lord 

Mansfield. The firft is that of Sir William Jones, given 

while he was attorney-general to Charles II. and probably about 

the year 1677, againft the fole legiflative authority of the 

Crown over the American Plantations ; the other is the opinion 

of Mr. Lechmere, while he was attorney-general to King 

George I. which is nearly to the fame effect with that of Sir 

William Jones. Thefe two learned names are fufficient to re- 

deem the reputation of the Long Robe * in the prefent inftance. 

We fincerely wifh that fuch inftances were more numerous! 

Pity that they look fo like exceptions ! 

Our Author makes fome lively and juft remarks on the very 
peremptory manner with which Lord Mansfield inforced his ar- 
guments in this caufe ; and which, he obferves, is agreeable to 
his conftant mode of f{peaking. This pofitivenefs of affertion 
(he fays) may perhaps be confidered as one of the ingredients of 
his {pecies of eloquence, as it certainly has the effect of dazzling 
fora time, and overbearing his hearers into an acquiefcence in 
the truth of the propofitions he fo peremptorily afferts.? We 
thall draw out the obfervation at full length. 

FRENCHMAN. 

* Before Tentirely quit the fubject, I muft beg leave to exprefs my 
furprife at the very pofitive and peremptory manner in which Lord Man{- 
field afferted this power of making laws for conquered countries to be- 
lon rhe Crown. ‘* Nodifpute, fays he, was ever ftarted before upon 
the king’s legiflative right over a conqueft. It never was denied in 
Weftminfter Hall; it never was queftioned in parliament.” And 
again, “* No book, no faying of a judge, no opinion of any counfel, 





* The firk*mentioned~gentlemen ought to have been exempted 
from the unhandfome infinuation of the Canadian Freeholder. The 
Pernicious union of the political and profeflional charaéters in our 
great law officers, was not fo fully eftablifhed in the reign of George 
the firft, as in the prefent times. The opinions in queftion were 
delivered by them as lawyers in council, not as ftatefmen and orators 
in the fenate ; in their profetional, not their political charaéter. 
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public or private, has been cited on the other fide; no inftance hag 
been found in any period of our hiftory, where a doubt has been 
raifed concerning it.” ‘Thefe are ftrangely confident. expreffions, 
confidering the weaknefs of the proofs he adduces in fupport of them; 
to which, indeed, they form a remarkable contraft. ‘This, I con. 
fefs, has furprifed me in a man fo much celebrated for his learning 
and abilities as Lord Mansfield. I therefore wifh to know how you 
account for it; and the rather, becaufe this extreme pofitivenefs ig 
a.man of his abilities has a tendency to dazzle and overbear my 
judgment, and make me yield implicitly to his opinion, notwith- 
ftanding I have fatisfied myfelf, by our difcuffion of this fubjed, 
that the reafons he has adduced in fupport of it, are very weak, 
‘ ENGLISHMAN, 

© Your remark is very juft. There is a ftrange degree of pofitive. 
nefe in his affertions, that is very ill-fuited to the weaknefs of his 
arguments in fupport of them. And what makes it the more fur. 
prizing is, that he himfelf ordered this cafe of Campéell and Hall to 
be argued no lefs than three times, on three different days, at the 
bar, before he decided it; which would, furely, have been un- 
neceflary, and, confequently,. injurious to the parties (by forcing 
them to fuffer a needlefs delay, and incur an unneceflary degree of 
expence, in the. profecution of their legal claims) if the matter had 
been fo extremely clear and free from doubt as he, in delivering his 
judgment, reprefents it. But that pofitivenefs of affertion is agree- 
able to his conftant manner of fpeaking, and may, perhaps, be con- 
jidered as one of the ingredients of his fpecies of eloquence, as it 
certainly has the effeét you mention, of dazzling, for a time, and 
overbearing his heaters imto an acquiefcence in the truth of the pro- 


pofitions he fo peremptorily. afferts, But you, who have examined: 


the reafons adduced by him in fupport of his affertion concerning 
the prefent fubject, and have found them to be infufficient, ought to 
break through the inchantment, and to yield to the conclufions of 
your own underftanding, and embrace what appears to it to be the 
truth ; agreeably to the old Latin proverb, Amicus Plato; Amica 
Socrates ; Jed magis amica veritas.’ 

The dialogue clofes with a remark on the expediency of fet- 
tling the law on this fubject by act of parliament (we need hardly 
add the Author’s words), ** in a manner contrary to Lord Mans- 
field’s doctrine.” 

*,* The Third Volume of this work is publifhed, but we 


have not yet feen it. 
6 





Art. XI. An Analyfis of the Political Hiffory of India: In whichis 
confidered, the prefent Situation of the Eaft, and the Connection 
. / — a with the Be OK? Great Britain: 41 

se Boards. Becket. 1779. wy Lxvan . 
ISTORICAL abftra@s, nectarily’ wanting thofe details 
which chiefly render hiftory intere/ting, cannot be propef- 

ly ranked among works of entertainment. They are, howevely 
of real ufe, both to dire& thofe who are entering on the ftudy 
of hiflory in the arrangement of facts, and to ailift thofe or 
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have made fome progrefs in this ftudy, in reviewing the path 
chey have trodden; a path otherwife too intricate and perplexed 
to be clearly retraced.—Thefe purpofes the prefent Analyfis is 
very well adapted to anfwer, with refpect to the modern hiftory 
of India; the leading facts of which the Author has felected and 


arranged with judgment. 

Towards the clofe of this abflratt, we obferve, that a {trong 
sttachment to the caufe of the Nabob of Arcot, has led the Au- 
thor to place the events, he relates, in fuch a light as to favour 
the claims of that prince. But after the long details, which 
have already been offered to the Public, relative to the difpute 
between the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, we can- 
not promife our Readers any very material information from 
what this Writer has advanced on this part of the fubject. 

As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall give the Author’s fenti- 
ments on the introduction of the Englith law into the Eaftern 
Provinces : 

¢ Of all the innovations which have been made by the legiflature 
inthe management of the Company’s affairs, not one hath been fo 
loudly exclaimed againft as the introdudlion of the Englifh laws into 
the Bengal provinces. This, however, we are forry to believe, hath 
proceeded more from a difappointment of interefted views, than from 
aconviclion of any pernicious confequences that they are likely to 
produce, No man of reafon, and of perfonal knowledge of the 
manners and cuftoms of Hindoftan, can honeftly declare, he believes 
the Englith laws improper to be introduced into that country. Pre 
judice, indeed, may operate powerfully on fome who have been 
educated in all the principles of Afiatic defpotifm, who have ruled 
over provinces with an arbitrary fway, and whofe words were law; 
but to a difpaffionate enquirer, who judges with moderation, and 
who fees the neceflity of coercion in a country where common juf- 
tice hath been trampled under foot, not only by fome of the Englifh 
themfelves, but univerfally by their fervants and dependants, he 
will unhefitatingly confefs, that the rod of legal authority cannot 
ba: be of fervice to with-hold the hand of oppreffion, and to enfure 
to the honeft Jabourer the fcanty reward of his induftry and trouble. 
This, it is faid, has never been denied him. But what is more 
liable to mifreprefentation than an unfettled ftate, where all domi- 
nion, after the confufion of fucceflive revolutions, is transferred to 
a few firangers, and where the conquerors, living under their own 
laws of freedom, amidft a nation of helplefs and unprotected beings, 
exhibit a fituation almoft without parallel in hiftory ? 

‘ At the time when the power of the Englith nation gave effect 
to ufurpations of the private trader, who decided his own claims, 
Opprefiing the natives, and threatening the officers of government if 
they prefumed to interfere, the necefity was foon perceived of con- 

uing the free merchants to the refpettive prefidences. But this did 
ri tradicate the evil; the fame practices were continued by the 
frvants of the Company. : 
L 2 ‘ When 
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« When the rapacity, therefore, of all who afflumed the name of 
Englith, or of Englith agents, was let loofe upon a harmlefs and in. 
offenfive race of men, what incitement could there be to the manu. 
fafturer and labourer? To reclaim men from diflipation, to check 
impatient hopes, where youths afpire to the abfolute government of 
countries at an age fcarcely adequate to the management of private 
affairs, to revive a general {pirit of induftry, to lead the minds of all 
from infatuated illufions of fudden acquired wealth to a patient ex- 
pectation of growing fortunes, is no lefs difficult in execution, than 
neceffary to the exiftence of good government. Thefe are pofitions 
that, I believe, will be admitted by every candid and difcerning 
mind ; they are conformable to the decrees of unerring juftice. 

* To fay, that the inhabitants of the ceded provinces of India 
have been regulated by their own laws, is to advance an affertion 
which daily experience proves to be untrue. The Indians have never 
been fheltered by their own laws. Their laws have been derided by 
their conquerors; nor could any decifion whatever have effect, when 
oppofed to the mercilefs hand of rapine and oppreflion. In thort, 
whatever may be advanced to the contrary, the introduction of the 
Englith laws, we are firmly convinced, will be attended with the 
beft of confequences, No crime whatever is punifhable by the Eng- 
lifh code, that is not equally fo by the Hindoo and Mahometan in- 
ftitugiopns: right and wrong, virtue and vice, are the fame to them 
that %they are to other nations. Licentioufnefs, in the midi of 
anarchy and confufion, may have tolerated there, as in other places, 
the perpetration of crimes, A fixed government, however, will 
foon convince them of the advantage of an adherence to what is 
equitable and juft, 

‘ Admitting, in this manner, that the introduétion of the Eng- 
lith laws into Bengal will, in the end, be advantageous to the na- 
tives, by reftraining the oppreffion of the Englifh and their agents, 
we fhall, for the very fame reafons, advance it as our opinion, that 
the fame laws thould be eitablithed in the other deminions that are 
fubjegted to the authority of the Company. 

‘ The gentle influence of thefe happy ordinances diffufing itfelf 
from one extremity to the other of the Englith territorial poffeflions 
in the Eaft-Indies, would foon change the ae of mifery, which the 
inhabitants at prefent wear, to that of cheerfulnefs and content. 

‘ Is the improvement in the circumftances of the lower rank of 
people to be regarded as an advantage, or as an inconvenience to 
the fociety? The anfwer is at firft fight abundantly plain, Ser 
vants, labourers, and workmen of different kinds, make up the far 
greater part of every political fociety. What, therefore, improves 
the circumitances of the greater part, can never be regarded as al 
inconvepiency to the whole. No fociety can furely be flourifhing 
and happy, of which the far greater part of the members are poor 
and miferable. It is but equity befides, that they who feed, cloath, 
and lodge the whole body of the people, thould have fuch a fhare of 
the produce of their own labous, as to be themfelves tolerably well 
fed, cloathed, and lodged.’ 


‘There 
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There appears to us to be fome degree of ftiffnefs in the 

neral ftyle of this work; and in feveral places we have re- 
marked inaccuracies of language, which merit particular 
a Unfuccefsfl though in one part—the Afiatic pride would but 
ill brook with the dictatorial fpirit—the bare recital is full [uf 
‘cient —the fulfillance of the engagement — fate had not yet fini/h- 
sd with the devoted family—requiring the aid of his affiffance— 
the empire rent admitted of the abufe—of equally as real valuation 
to the original proprietor ; are phrafes which will fcarcely bear 
a critical examination. 

A writer, who attempts an ornamented and elevated ftyle, 
ought not to forget, that the firft ftep towards elegance is cor- 


rectnefs. 4 q 


Ant. XII. Anz Address to the People of Scotland, upon the Alarms that 
have been raifed in regard to Popery, By George Campbell, D. D. 
Principal of Marifchal College, Aberdeen. 1izmo, 1s. Cadell. 
Printed at Aberdeen. 1779. 


HIS excellent Addrefs does no fmiall honour both to the 

head and heart of its Author; it breathes a truly candid 
and liberal fpirit, and well deferves the ferious attention of 
every one who is defirous of acting according to the genuine 
principles of Proteftantifm and Chriftianity. As the Doétor 
could not be prefent at the laft national Affembly of the Church 
of Scotland, he thought it his duty, to give an ample teftimony 
to the world of his judgment, on the whole, of a very important 
fubject ; a fubjeét which {till continues to engage no inconfider- 
able part of the public attention. If what he has advanced 
upon it be coolly and impartially confidered, it cannot fail, in 
our opinion, of producing thofe fentiments, and that temper 
and difpofition of mind which becomes the difciples of him 
who came not to de/froy men’s lives, but to fave them. 

His Addrefs is divided into three chapters; in the firft of 
which, he confiders the doctrine of the Gofpel in regard to per- 
fecution, and, particularly, to perfecutors. Here he fhews, 
that the methods whereby, according to the command of our 
Lord, his religion was to be propagated, were no other than 
teaching, and the attractive influence of an excmplary life ; and 
that the maxims of the Apoftles are entirely conformable to the 
leflons which they had received from their Mafter. He illuftrates 
out Saviour’s precepts by his example; and examines in what 
manner he was affected with regard tothe antipathy and mutual 
fancour that fubfifted, in his time, between the Jews and the 

amaritans, who ftood on .a footing with each other fomewhat 
fimilar (but incomparably worfe) to that of Proteftants and 
Papitts amongft us, before the late alarms. In a word, he 
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makes it fufficiently evident, that neither the example nor the 
precepts either of the divine Author of our religion, or of his 
Apoftles, authorife the ufe of the {word, or any fuch carnal 
weapons, for the advancement of religion; that they fortify 
our minds with meeknefs, faith, and patience, to bear, but in 
no cafe permit us to inflict, perfecution, not even in requital of 
that which we ourfelves have formerly been made to fuffer ; that 
the neceflary confequence of fuch unfanctified meafures is to 
fubvert the power, for the fake of eftablifhing the form, of god. 
linefs, and to make us facrifice the /pirit of our religion, that 
charity which animates the whole, to a mere lifelefs figure. 

In the fecond chapter, our Author confiders the conclufions to 
which found policy would lead us, in regard to the toleration of 
Paggits, and fets out, with obferving that the propriety, confidered in 
® Political light, of giving fuch a toleration to Papiits in Scotland, 
as has been already granted in England and Ireland, is a point, 
the decifion of which belongs properly to the legiflature. To 
him, he tells us, it appears particularly improper in ecelefiafti- 
cal judicatories to meddle with it, as it isa queftion which folely 
regards the fafety of the body politic. But however improper it 
may be for ecclefiaftical judicatories, as fuch, to interfere with 
the legiflature in this affair, we may be permitted, he fays, as 
individuals in this land of liberty, for the fake of quieting the 
minds of well-meaning people, freely to canvafs the queftion of 
the expediency of the projected toleration; this being the privi- 
lege, if ufed difcreetly, of all Britifh fubjeéts, in regard to 
public meafurcs. With due deference to his fuperiours, there 
fore, he fubmits his fentiments on this head to the candid 
examination of his readers, and we cannot deny ourfelves the 
pleafure of inferting part of what he fays. 

He fets out with obferving, that in every ftate there is a right 
of felf-prefervation, which implies, amongft other things, that 
of protecting itfelf againft violence offered, either from with- 
out, or from within, from foreign hoftile ftabs, or from its own 
feditious and corrupt members, and confequently of repelling 
force by force.—T hat it is the duty of the magiftrate, who is 
the truftee, and confequently the fervant, of the ftate, not only 
to defend the community when attacked, but to watch for its 
fafety, and, by every method which the conftitution impowers 
him to ufc, that is, as far as his truft extends, to prevent 
every danger which may be forefeen, as well as to remove that 
which is prefent. 

‘ Now on thefe, and on thefe only, continues he, is founded the 
magiltrate’s title to interfere with religious feéts, Opinion is natu- 
rally beyond the jurifdiftion of magiftracy, whofe proper objec is 
public peace or national profperity. As this cannot be injured of 
interrupted by men otherwife than by their actions, thefe are wer 
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all that are immediately cognizable by civil judicatories. As how- 
ever it is unqueftionable, that opinion has great influence On prac- 
ice, fo the open profeffion of fuch opinions as are manifeftly fub- 
verlive of the natural or civil rights of the fociety, or of the rights 
of individual members of the fociety, is undoubtedly to be regarded 
as an overt aét which falls under the cognizance of the magiftrate. 
It is only in this view that opinion ought ever to be held as coming 
under his jurifdi@tion. Confidered in a’ religious view, as true or 
falfe, orthodox or heterodox, and confequently:as affecting our {pi- 
ritual and eternal interefts, it is certainly not of the department’ of 
the fecular powers. Yet this diftin@tion has not always been ob- 
ferved, And thofe in power, from confiderations of a {piritual na- 
ture, which were totally without their province, have thought them- 
elves bound, by the molt faced ties, to do all they could, for the 
encouragement of their own opinions, becaufe iuppofed to be found, 
and for the fuppreffion of every opinion as unfound, which ftood 
oppofed to them. 

‘ Hence that fpirit of intolerance which has for many centuries 
proved the bane of Chriftendom, and which ftill continues the bane 
of many countries in Europe, as’ well as in other quarters of the 
globe. Nothing can be more evident, than that if the magiftrate 
is entitled, nay obliged, by all the weight of his authority, to crufh 
Opinions, merely becaufe erroneous, and conceived by him perni- 
cious to the foul, this obligation muft be inherent in the office of 
magiftracy, and confequently incumbent on every magiftrate. Now, 
as his only immediate rule for what he is bound to cherifh, and what 
tocrufh, is, and can be no other than, his own opinions, and (the 
magiftrate having no more claim than private perfons to infallible 
direGtion) as the fame variety of fentiments may be, nay in different 
ages and nations has been, in thofe of this rank as in thofe of any 
other; it will be found, on this hypothefis, the duty of rulers to 
fupprefs and perfecute in one country, and at one period, what it 
is the duty of rulers in another country, Or even in the fame coun- 
try, at another period, to cherifh and protect. This confequence, 
how abfurd foever, is fairly deducible from the aforefaid principle, 
and ought therefore to be held a fufficient demonttration of the ab- 
furdity of that principle. One of the many unhappy confequences 
which has flowed from the iniquitous but general practice of aét- 
ing in conformity to that falfe tenet, is, that the minds of parties, 
even thofe whofe differences in opinion are merely fpeculative, and 
could never, if left to themfelves, have affected the peace of fociety, 
have been exafperated againft one another. Jealoufy and envy have 
arifen, and been foftered by mutual injuries. Every fect has been 
led to view in every other a rival and an enemy, a party from which, 
if raifed to power, it would have every thing to dread. And as this 
almoft equally affets both fides, each has played the tyrant in its 
turn. As men’s conduét is influenced more by paffion than by cool 
releion, all have been very flow in difcovering the falfity of the 
Principle, the magiftrate’s right of interfering, when there is no 
vifible danger to the ftate; this right, though fometimes controverted 
by the weaker party, the prevalent fect has always affirmed and de- 
kcaded, thinking itfelf entitled to a monopoly of the principle, as 
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being alone, in its own account, on the fide of truth. The remem. 
brance too of injuries received, inflead of opening their eyes, and 
fhowing them the ruinous confequences of that radical error, has but 
ferved to rivet them in it, and make them avail themfelves of it in 
their turn, Nay, fo inconfiftent a creature is man! thofe who but 
a little before ftrenuoufly maintained the right of private judgment, 
are no fooner raifed to power, than they obftinately refufe that right 
to others, As thcy have been accuftomed to look on the other party 
as enemies, and have been badly treated by them, they think they 
derive hence an additional right to perfecute them from the law of 
retaliation. 

‘ This, I acknowledge, renders religious fects in another view, 
an object of attention to the magiltrate. A party whofe avowed 
principles, confidered by themfelves, have nothing hoftile to fociety, 
may, from its itrength and habitual enmity to the predominant fea, 
endanger the public peace. Hence it may happen, that civil go. 
vernors, though perfectly indifferent which of two fects they fhall fa- 
vour, may find it incompatible with the fafety of the ftate, to give 
equal countenance to both: perfect equality, where there is recipro- 
cal hatred, could not long fubfilt, without giving rife to reciprocal 
hoftilities. The utmoft vigilance could not always prevent this ef- 
fe&t, which might, in the end, overturn the conftitution. But where 
the public tranquillity has been long the fole object of the magiftrate, 
there is hardly any rifk of his adopting thofe meafures which caufe 
men’s minds to rankle, and produces in their breaits that moft un- 
Jovely and unchriftian difpofition one towards another. 

‘ It is admitted, that when the public peace is in danger, itis 
his duty to interpofe. Sedition or rebellion is not entitled to take 
fhelter in religious fentiments, nor can the plea of liberty of con- 
{cience juftly avail any man, for invading the liberty or property, 
facred or civil, of another. So much for what appears to be the eri- 
ginal rights of the civil power in what concerns feéts in religion. 
It muft be owned, however, that there are many particular circum- 
flances, which, when they occur, ought, in a great meafure, to re- 
itrain the exertion of a power otherwife warrantable. When parties 
are already formed, and of long continuance, though their funda- 
mental principles be unfriendly to the rights of fociety, their num- 
bers, and weight, and other confiderations, may render an indul- 
gence, otherwife unmerited, the more eligible meafure, becaufe in 
its confequences the lefs evil, It may however be remarked in pafl- 
ing, that though there be feveral prudential confiderations which 
may render it proper to extend favour to thofe whofe tenets, or tem- 
per, or both, fhow that they but ill deferve it, no confideration can 
give the magiftrate a right to perfecute any party whofe principles 
viewed in a political light, are nowife unfriendly to the rights of 
their fellow.citizens, or of the ftate, and whofe difpofition and con- 
duct is peaceable and inoffenfive.’ 

He now proceeds to apply thefe principles to the cafe in hand ; 
he confiders the character of Roman Catholics with great impar- 
tiality ;—he neither exaggerates nor extenuates their faults :—in4 
word, he pleads the caufe of toleration in the true fpirit of to- 
lcrations 
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eration. He is of opinion, that fo inconfiderable a party (for 
both in number of people and in property, their proportion is fo 
very fmall as not to be worth mentioning) can be of no danger 
to the conftitution of this country ; efpecially when it is con- 
fidered, that it is not propofed to admit them into any, even the 
lowelt offices of magiftracy or legiflation, or any place of public 
truft; and that, if at any time any unforefeen evil or danger 
fhould arife from them, the legiflature, of which they can make 
no part, and on which, confidering their very great inferiority 
in all refpeéts, they can have no conceivable influence, have it 
always in their power to give a timely check to it. 

In the laft chapter, our Author points out the proper and 
chriftian expedients for promoting religious knowledge, and re- 
prefling error. And here, as through the whole Addrefs, in- 
deed, the reader will find that candor, moderation, ferioufnefs, 
and liberal fpirit, which becomes a truly Proteftant divine. Rr 
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HE reputation which this Author has juftly acquired, by 

his mineralogical writings, is wellknown. In what de- 
gree it will be increafed by the prefent publication, we fhall not 
undertake to determine. Without entering into the merits of 
his theory of the earth, we cannot avoid obferving, that he is 
much too diffufe in reciting, as authorities, the opinions of the 
ancient philofophers, facred writers, and others, on the natures 
of the different elements, and other fubjects, with which they 
certainly were very little acquainted ; and that he himfelf imi- 
tates their mode of philofophifing fomewhat too clofely, in his 
own inveftigations relative to the matters which are the parti- 
cular objects of this treatife ;—the accounting for the firft for- 
mation of this globe, and the nature and vatious modifications 


| of the elements which conttitute it. 


The Author commences his fyftem, by treating of fire and 
light, The latter, he fays, is a fubftance, * not inflammable, 
hor calorific, nor aerial, much lefs terreftrial ; of the greateft 
lubtilty and mobility, and always tending upwards.” —The 
ancients afcribed to it a fpiritual or divine o:igin.—* Leibnitz,’ 
he adds, * likewife contended, that it ought to be confidered as 
a fpiritual fabRance: and why not? We call the mott fubtile 
and active fluid in the animal body by the name of animal 
Jpirits; and who can deny that thefe /pirits derive their firft 
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origin from the matter of light? This appears to be the Cafe, 
when the eyes of a paffionate man inflamed by anger, or by 
Tove, feem to be on fire; or when the eyes frike fire, in con. 
fequence of a violent blow.’—This is one of the many fpeci. 
mens that occur in this treatife, of the lax mode of philofo- 
phifing adopted by the Author; and which, not long fince, we 
took occafion to expofe, when we had the work of a preceding, 
otherwife refpectable, theorift (AZ. Buffon) under confidera. 
tion *. Were this mode univerfally adopted, the lights which 
we owe to the Experimentalifts of this and the laft age would 
foon be obfcured ; and the philofophical world would again be 
involved in all the zverdy darknefs-cf the Peripatetics. 

Thus, among the proofs which the Author adduces, to thew 
the great difference, and even contrariety, between the nature 
of light and that of fire; he urges, that ¢ Light not only enjoys 
aif i/luminating property, without producing any change what- 
ever in the parts of the illuminated body; but likewife, a 
cherifbing or refrefhing (reficillante effeftu) and, as it were, re- 
vivifying quality: that is, a property nearly contrary to that 
of heat, and fire ; by which, according to their different degrees, 
bodies are not only more or lIefs changed, but are often 
deftroyed.’ 

According to the Author’s fyftem, no heat, or fire, exifts in 
the folar rays. Some of his reafons for maintaining this propo- 
fition are becaufe, when the Almighty faid, ‘* Let there 
be light, &c.” fire could not then exift: for at that time, no 
bodies had been created on which it could act. To render the 
folar rays capable of producing the fame effects on bodies, as 
are produced by fire, it is requifite that there fhould be a folid 
inflammable matter, on which they might exert their action; 
for the fun’s rays produce heat folely by their aétion upon 
bodies. —But pafling over the Author’s mode of reafoning on 
this fubject, we need only obferve, that this propofition is 
equally true with refpect to culinary fire, when exhibited in the 
form of luminous rays; particularly when the burning and /u- 
minous body is placed, for inftance, in the focus of an elliptic 
{peculum. 

No fire, the Author continues to fay, exifts in the folar rays; 
for Boerhaave found that, even when colleéted into a focus, 
they would not produce any detonation with nitre. But furely 
the learned Author cannot be ignorant, that neither the rays of 
common fire, nor even an ignited body in conta& with nitre, 
will produce any fuch detonation, without the prefence of phio- 
giffon, or of an inflammable fubftance. If he means only to 
prove, that there is no phlogifion in the folar rays; he is con- 
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tending for a propofition that no one, we apprehend, will op- 
pole but that this is pot his intention, is pretty evident from 
manv of his arguments ; fuch as the diminution of the folar 
heat at the tops of mountains; its not bearing a conftant re- 
lation to the latitudes of places, or to the greater or ic{s obli- 
quity of the folar rays; and other matters totally unconnected 
with this particular circumftance. | 

Some of the remaining proofs of the difference between folar 
and common fire are—that the folar rays, in themfelves, are 
certainly of the fame quality in vacua, as in the air; but that 
though, when collected into a f:.cus, they will fire gunpowder 
in the air, they will only caufe it to melt and fume iz vacuo. 
They have therefore, argues the Author, no heat, bur that 
which they acquire fram the air, or from certain fubftances 
Joating in it.—But is it not true likewife, that common fire ap- 
plied to gunpowder, will produce the fame effects, under the 
fame circumftances ! That the folar rays, how much foever 
concentrated, will net praduce fire, without the acceffion of a 
combultible matter ;—but will common frre aét without fuch an 
acceflion ?—-That the folar rays have for many ages acted, and 
continue to act, without any diminution, and without any pa- 
bulum, or fmoke : whereas, common fire is continually on the 
decline, requires a renovation of the pabulum, and is attended 
with efluvia.a—* But if,’ fays the Author, * the fun be an 
ignited body, who fet fire to this immenfe mals of matter? 
How could the whole of it, altogether, and at once, burft inta 
fame? Matters expofed to the action of common fire are only 
kindled fucceflively. Who wiil dare to fay, that God firft 

reated this immenfe globe, and then fet iton fire; which muft 

be the commencement of its deftruétion ? To fuch abfurdities 
mutt thofe be reduced, who confider the fun as being an ignited 
body.’—'The abfurdities, however, depend only on the manner 
in which the Author chufesto ftate the circumftances. 

From the confideration of fire, the Author proceeds to that 
of water, Thales himfelf fcarce afcribed greater univerfality to 
that element. He contends that, at the time of the creation, 
the whole of the gir that furrounds this globe was produced 
irom water ; and that earth likewife owes its origin to the tranf- 
Mutation of water into that fubftance. He affirms, that water, 
while boiling on the fire, and as long as adrop of it remains, is 
converted not only into a denfe vapour, which returns to the 
late of water again, but into a {till rarer vapour likewife, 
which is realor permanent air; but we donot here meet with a 
ingle proof of this ftrange propofition. 

From the confideration of common air, the Author is led to 
treat of fixed air. He propofes the queftion, whether, in the 
Proceilcs for obtaining it, it fhould be confidered as educlum, vel 
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produéium;, that is, whether it previoufly exifts in the fubftances 
from which it is obtained, on the addition of acid liquors; of 
whether it is only an extemporaneous modification of thefe 
acids. He determines in favour of the latter opinion; but 
founds his determination on fuch grounds, as fhew him to be 
very little converfant, or at leaft very ill informed, with refpeg 
to the prefent ftate of this particular branch of knowledge. 

To go even fo far back as Dr. Black’s difcoveries, with re. 
{pect to the fixed air contained in lime-ftone ;—the Author ob- 
ferves, that Dr. Black’s hypothefis on this fubject was at- 
tacked, and that of Meyer was defended, by M. Crantz: and 
he expreffes his furprife, that none of * the patrons of _— air, 
have hitherto (to his knowledge) attempted to defend Dr, 
Black’s theory, as far as they had it in their power.—Paffing 
over Dr. Black’s powerful German fecond, M. ‘facquin, who, 
in 1769, verified his experiments, and confirmed his theory by 
new ones ; we need only to name M. Lavoifier, who, not very 
long afterward, fully eftablifhed the credit both of the experi- 
ments and the theory, with a mea/fure and a balance in his hand. 
To thefe two philofophers alone we may fafely refer the learned 
Author, for an anfwer to the various objections which he here 
propofes againft * this new theory of fixed air..—We fhall 
only take notice of two of them. 

When artificial nitre is made, by adding fpirit of nitre to a 
fixed alcaline falt; the fixed air fuppofed to refide in the latter, 
is faid to be all expelled by the acid : but if this were really the 
cafe, how happens it, fays the Author, that when the nitrous 
acid has been expelled from the alcali, in the fubfequent de- 
flagration of the nitre with charcoal; and frefh fpirit of nitre is 
then added to the alcali deferted by it; as great an effervefcence, 
and as large a quantity of fixed air prefents itfelf as at firft? 
Whence does this frefh ftock of fixed air proceed ? 

It proceeds, we will inform the Author, from the particular 
infammable fubftance. employed to expel the nitrous acid; 
whofe place one of its principles immediately occupies at the 
very inftant of the deflagration. ‘This, however, only happens 
when the inflammable matter employed in the procefs contains 
fixed air: as is the cafe when charcoal is ufed. In the de- 
Hagration, the alcali receives its fixed air, or mephitic acid from 
the charcoal ; in the very fame manner as it receives the vitriolic 
acid, when fulphur is employed in the deflagration. The Au- 
thor muft be too good a chemift not to know, that when filings 
of iron, zinc, &c. which contain x0 fixed air, are ufed in this 
procefs; the alcali left after the deHagration will mot exhibit 
any appearance of fixed air, on the addition of f{pirit of nitre. 
This matter is fully explaincd towards the end of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s Experiments and Obfervaticns, &c. Vol. Ul. p. 386. 
After 
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After denying the exiftence of fixed air in lime-ftone, the 
Author endeavours to reduce the ‘ patrons of fixed air’ to a 
dilemma, by the following reafoning. It is alleged by them, 
that /ime owes its folubility in water, to the expulfion of its fixed 
air, by calcination: but ~~ treated in the fame manner, 
is infoluble in water. He wifhes to be informed, how effects 
thus contrary to each other, can be produced by one and the 
fame caufe.—But furely the inference implied in this queftion is 
highly illogical. Can any thing be more natural, than that one 
and the fame fubftance may, by its prefence, or abfence, pro- 
duce or occafion different effects in different bodies ; or even in 
the very fame body, when the circumitances only are different ? 

The Author next undertakes to prove, * beyond any pojfibility 
of doubt,’ that all the earth of the prefent terragueous globe was 
derived from water, as well as that which conftitutes the bafis of 
vegetables and of animal bodies ; and for this end, he endea- 
vours to afcertain not only the poffible, but the actual tranfmu- 
tation of water into earth, in various inftances. He not only 
relates the many well known experiments, in which this tran{- 
mutation appears to have been actually effected; but offers like- 
wife various other obfervations tending to prove the poffibility of 
this converfion; which, however, are not of fuch a nature as 
to fatisfy even the leaft fcrupulous philofopher. It is far from 
our intention to treat a writer of fuch acknowledged merit as 
our Author with difrefpect; but we muft obferve that, in 
numerous inftances, which occur in this work, he is not very 
nice in his proofs ; but employs any one that feems to ferve the 
prefent purpofe, indifcriminately ;—whether ftrong or weak, 
and whether drawn from philofophy or /cripture: for to this laft 
the Author chufes likewife to appeal, even on philofophical 
queftions. ? 

According to the Author, water is converted into earth, in 
the various procefles of vegetation, animalifation, agitation, tri- 
turation in glafs mortars *, putrefaétion, coagulation, by means of 
the fparry acid difcovered by M. Scheele, and difiillation. With 
refpect to the refults attending this laft procefs, our philofophi- 
cal readers may confult the particular account we gave of M. 





_* The Author affirms that by a long continued trituration of dif- 
tilled water, without intermiflion, in a glafs mortar, he firft pro- 
duced veficles ; that afterwards the water became lefs fluid, and ap- 
peared, as it were, coagulated; and that at laft it was changed into 
a light white earth, adhering to the bottom and fides of the mortar. 
From only one drachm of water he declares that he obtained about 
one ferupule of this white carth; which he affirms to have found, 


on examination, to be of a different nature from that which can be 
obtained from glafs, 
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Lavoifier’s experiments ; [See Monthly Review, vol. L, Apa 
pendix, June, 1774. p. 544.] or Dr. Prieftley’s account of hig 
trials mage on water fubjected to a very ftrong and long con- 
tinued heat, in tubes hermetically fealed ; and which are con. 
tained in his late volume of Experiments and Obfervations, &c, 
M. Lavaifier afcribes the earth which he procured by the 
diftillation, or rather cobobation, of the pureft diftilled water, to 
the abrafion of the particles of the glafs veflel containing it: as 
he found that the pelican which he employed had loft about ag 
much of its weight, as was equal to that of the earth procured, 
The Author controverts this conclufion. He firft queftions 
the accuracy of the balance employed in this experiment. He 
does not think that M. Lavoi/ier ufed a fufficient degree of 
beat: [This objection, however, does not militate again the 
trials made by Dr. Priefley; who is inclined to fufpect that his 
procefles were not continued a fufficient length of time] but his 
principal objection to M. Laverfer’s conclufion is, that the lofs 
of weight obferved in the pelican, at the end of the experiment, 
might, with equal probability, be afcribed to the action of the 
fire on its external furface, as to that of the water on its inner 
furface: properly obferving, however, that a chemical exami- 
nation of the earth procured in the procefs, and a comparifon of 
it with the fubtle powder of glafs, would beft fettle this point. 
Having fhewn that both air and earth owe their origin to 
water, he confiders all natural bodies as confifting only of three 
principles ;—the inflammable, the faline, and water: and then 
refolving the faline principle into the aqueous and the inflam- 
mable, he concludes, that the principles of all natural bodies 
are neither more or lefs than t¢w2;—-earth—* which is un- 
doubtedly the principle fo called by Mofes,’ [Gen. i. ver. 1.] 
and © the matter of light, pure. fire, celeftial fire, and which is 
denominated calum by Mofes.* The Author endeavours to 
fhew, how the various bodies in nature may be formed out of 
thefe two principles, in confequence of their different modifica- 
tions, or the varieties introduced by figure, greater or lefs co- 
hefion, &c.: but he labours ftill more ftrenuoufly to fhew, that 
his fyftem has the countenance of Mofes, in his hiftory of the 
creation ; where he fuppofes him not to have given a partial 
hiftory of the creation of this earth, but of the whole ‘vifible 
univerfe, ‘I"he pious Author accordingly exprefles the utmoft 
anxiety, left his philofophical and chemical principles, or his 
deductions from them, fhould be found contrary to thofe of the 
facred hiftorian, and—* Maximum phyficum, Mofen ;’—who, 
we acknowledge, was undoubtedly fkilled in all the learning of 
the Egyptians :—but how far that learning extended, with rc- 
fpect to the philofophical part of the prefent inquiry, we can- 
not, 
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nt, at this diftance of time, determine, With fomewhat lefs 
7 mn riety, he endeavours to eftablifh his fyftem concernin 
= maith of mountains, the deluge, &c. on the hiftory 
thofe events, as recorded by the facred writer. 
In the preceding analyfis, we have confined ourfelves to 
matters of a general nature; as we cannot, within any. reafon- 
able compals, give even a fhort {ketch only of the particulars of 
the Author’s fyftem of the formation of the earth, and its fub- 
fequent changes: as thefe matters are fo very complicated, and 
{9 intimately connected with the Author S particular principles 
relative to the elements of bodies, For thefe the inquifitive 
reader muft /fudy the work itfelf; from which we fhall only 
feleét one particular object of the Author’s inveftigation ; merely 
as being more eafily detached from the reft, _ 

This fubject relates to the exuvie of foreign animals, found 
in thofe parts of the earth where fuch animals do not, or cannot 
pofibly, now live. On this point, the Author maintains an 
opinion, not indeed with refpect to all the circumftances at- 
tending the phenomenon, fimilar to that of a late ingenious 
inquirer on this fubject +:—viz. that they were indigenous, or 
lived in the very fame places, nearly, where they are now 
found; that thefe places had originally a different temperature, 
or ftate of atmofphere from the prefent; for that the air was 
then, in every part of the globe, equally temperate, and propi- 
tious to animal life. | 

To the changes in the earth’s furface, or rather in the tem- 
perature of the air, effected by the univerfal deluge, the Aus 
thor afcribes likewife the great change produced, with refpeét 
to the age of man, immediately after that event. Some have 
afcribed the longevity of the Antediluvians to their temperate 
diet, and fober manner of living. The Author is far from 
adopting this idea, or even from being willing to allow that 
long life is to be obtained by temperance.—* ‘The holy fcrip- 
tures,’ fays he, * intimate pretty plainly, that the Antedilu- 
vians were very far from living by rule :—[* Nil minus quam 
dietetice vixerunt’| and that they were rather addi€ted, in the 
higheft degree, to a life of pleafure and lafcivioufnels. We 
are taught by daily experience, that the mo/? regular regimen of 
diet contributes very little to long life.’ 


a 





t See Mr. Whiteburft’s Inquiry, &c, or Mon:hly Review, vols Ixe 
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Brevis IntroduBio in Hiftoriam Literariam Mineralogicam, § eve, 
Short Introdution to the Hiftory of the Writers on Mineralogy ; 
with an E flay on the propereft Method of forming a Mineralogical 
Syflem, together with a Supplement. By ‘fchn Got/th Wallerins, 
Profeflor of Chemiftry, &c. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Upfal, &, 
1779. Imported by T. Lowndes. 


HE greater part of this ufeful publication was compiled, 
and publifhed about ten years ago, by the Author of the 
preceding performance, under the title of Lucubrationum Acad 
micarum Specimen primum. He has changed the title of the 
work, becaufe he thought proper to digeft the materials in. 
tended for the promifed continuation of it, into the forth in 
which they appear in the performance, which ts the fubje& of 
the preceding article, 

The work itfelf is what the French would call a Catalogue 
Raifonnée, of the various fyftems of mineralogy, from the time 
of Ariftotle down to the prefent; digefted in chronological 
order. In this compilation, the Author not only gives the 
titles of the various publications refpecting this fcience; but 
likewife a regular abftract of the different claffifications of mi- 
neral fubftances, invented or adopted by each writer refpective- 
ly ; together with his own occafional obfervatfons on the parti- 
cular method, or fyftem, of each of them. His great reputation, 
as a fyf{tematical writer im this branch of knowledge, renders it 
unneceflary for us to enlarge on the utility of this mineralogical 
Compendium to thoi who are engaged in the ftudy of foflils. 
To thofe who are more converfant in that fcienee, it muft be 
agreeable to fee here, as it were at one view, the gradual efforts 
made by human ingenuity, to clear up the immenfe chaos 
which the earth contains within its bofom ; by difcriminatiag 
between the numerous fubjects of the mineral kingdom, and 
reducing them into order.—In giving a few fhort fpecimens of 
this performance, we fhall confine ourfelves to the mineralo- 

ica writers of our own times. 

“© § 58. Jon. Hitt, Anglus. A General Natural Hiflory 
of Fojils, London. 1748.” After giving, as a fpecimen of 
this work, the Author’s claffification of earths and ftones; he 
obferves, that his metkod is that of Scheufchzer and Woodward, 
fomewhat amended ; and then characterifes it as © Miriricis 
nomingaus potius ONUST AM quam crndtam.’ 

“40% QLO8. Forfok til Mineralogie, &c. An Effay towards 4 
Syftem of ee by the Nable Axel Frederic Cronftedt, 
Stockholm. 175% * 


~~, 





* This excellent work bas been tranflated into Englifh, and was 
publifhed by K. Mendes Da Coit, in s770. See Monthly Reviews 


vol. xlia. April 1770, 
After 
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‘After giving this noble Writer on mineralogy, the titles of 
the moft fkilful mineralogift and metailurgift, and of an inde- 
fatigable obferver and experimentalilt; and after reciting the 


partigplars of his method of claffifying mineral fubfances, he 


‘thus @faracterifes his work : 


¢ On this performance we may pronounce the fame judg- 
rent that was pafled formerly by Stah/, on the Phy/fica fubter- 
yanca of Becher: that it is ** opus fine pari.” ‘The Author did 
not found his method on the teafonings of others; but on his 
own obfervations, deduced from experiments made with inde- 
fativable labour: although he acknowledges, that the founda- 
tions of it, with refpect to earths and ftones, were laid by Pett, 
in his Lithag. We cannot however deny, that this fyftem is 
too fublime and obfcure, and that it is not exempt from ble- 
mifhes: but itis to be obferved, that it was not formed for the 
ufe of thofe who attend too much to the external appearance or 
fizure of foilil bodies ; but for the advantage of m«tallurgifts, 
who are too frequently impofed upon by their attention to thele 
exterior characteriftics. The Author himfelf acknowledged 
the imperfections of his work, and accordingly concealed his 
name; well knowing that, inthis life, perfection is not attain- 
able by man.’ 

In the laft of the two fections, into which this work is di- 
vided, the Author treats of the proper method of forming 
fyftems of mineralogy. The fyftematical writers on mineralogy 
may, themfelves, be diftributed into three clafles. The firft of 
theie confifts of thofe who have formed their fyflems merely on 
external appearances; fuch as the ftructure, figure, colour, 
pellucidity, and other fenfible and obvious qualities of mineral 
fubftances. ‘This has been called the artificial, and ftill more 
properly, fuperficial, method. Others, with much more pro- 
priety attending to things rather than appearances, have formed 
their method of claffing foflils, on the interior compofition, or 
true nature of mineral bodies, as difcovered by chemiftry. Ac- 
cording to this method, which may juftly be called natural, 
chalk or calcareous earth, and marble, notwithflanding their 
different appearance, come under the fame clafs, as being of the 
fame nature, and differing only with refpeét to external ac- 
Cidents or circumftances. In eftablifhing this method, Cron- 


edt deferves all, and more than all, the praife which the Author 


has above beftowed upon him. ‘The third and laft method 
may be called mixed, and is that which has been adopted by 
the Author, in his own Syftema Mineralogicum, printed in 77 

and 1775. This confifts in employing both the extrintical 
and intrinfical methods, where that can be done, in determin- 
ing the characters of the genera and orders: or in determining 


the genera and orders by the intrinfic qualities, or true nature, 
Rey, feb, 1780. M of 
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of the fubjeéts ; and the /pecies, by the extrinfical eriteria.—On 
this fubject the Reader will meet with many judicious obferya. 
tions, made by a perfon weil verfed in the fubject on which he 


treats. B av 'y 
' 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY, 1780. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 
Art. 15. The Commercial Reftraints of Ireland confidered. Ina 


feries of Letters toa noble Lord. Containing an Hiftorical Ac. 

count of the Affairs of that Kingdom, fo far as they relate to this 

Subjeé&t. 8vo. 35. fewed. Longman. 170. 

UBJECTS of this nature may be furveyed in two different 

lights, according to the medium through which they are 
viewed. The citizen of the <verld, who argues liberally from the 
general rights of a// mankind, will totally reprobate the fovereign 
controul exercifed by any one nation over another. ‘The patriot, 
who, on comparifon with the other, is a narrow-minded man, who 
confines his views to the welfare and profperity of the inhabitants of 
a particular foil; and to which all the influence they can acquire 
over others, is to be rendered fubfervieat; Ae will ftretch the arm of 
power as far as it will extend, over all foreign dependencies, in 
every refpect likely to weaken the fovercignty claimed, or to inter- 
fere with the particular interefts of the over-ruling flate. 

The former is indeed a vifionary, a man of mere fpeculation, to 
whom no goverment will or can liften; becaufe, as the barriers of 
nature and human inftitutions have determined mankind to unite in 
diftinct communities, feparate and interfering in interelis; all hiftory 
will evince, that power can only be ftemmed by power. ‘The latter, 
then, is the man of the world; whofe principles only, being adapted 
to actual circumilances around us, can be carried into execution: 
and we find in national contentions, that after all argument is Xe 
haufted, power is the ultima ratio. 

There are however different degrees of patriotifm, It may fome 
times centre in a fingle town, and with to monopolize thofe advan- 
tages, which a mind fomewhat more enlarged would willingly com- 
municate to all within a particular province ; a third {till more liberal, 
may include all England in his benevolent intentions, but with4 
moft bitter antipathy to Scotland; a fourth may kindly take Scot 
land in, to comprehend the whole ifland. A fifth may incline, from 
convenience and good neighbourhood, to view Great Britain and 
Treland with an equal eye, deem their mutual interefls infeparable; 
and think this natural union capable of with{landing the ambitious 
{chemes of all our envious neighbours. How much farther, an ex: 
perience of human nature, and a furvey of national circumitances 
over the face of the globe, will jultify an extenfion of political li 
berality, may be left as an exercife for the ingenuity of political 
leifure. In fuch diffufive fchemes of legiflative benevolence, how- 
ever, acaution ought to be obferved, againft reafoning on the tranf 
actions of nations toward each other, from thofe of individuals: 

6 againlt 
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nosintt rifcing fecurity, by heedlefs bounty; and againft refting cons 
fayences on gratitude for benefits conferred. No confideration 
pa withholding a people from afferting what they deem their parti- 
cular intereft, the moment they perceive it, and feel themfelves 
equal to the attempt. National gratitude, in this view, 1s political 
oie to take up the treatife now before us, in the character 
of the lait gradation of patriotifm flated above ; and to wilh all the 
diftrefies of [reland removed, not becaufe the inhabitants are men like 
ourfelves, for fo are ‘our moft inveterate enemies ; but for the beft 
reaion in the world, becaufe Ireland is a contiguous member of the 
fame body politic; her proximity of fituation diftating confideras 
tions on both fides, that could not take place in equal degrees, were 
the ifland a thoufand leagues removed from that of Britain, The 
jntellivent Author, who writes from Dublin, gives a clear hillorical 
detail of the commercial circumftances of Ireland, in an eafy epifto- 
lary ttyle; from which it appears, that the prefent diftrefits of that 
country originated with the prohibition of exporting woollen manu- 
fa&ures, which was impofed toward the latter end of the reign of 
William III, To check the natural trade of a country, is certainly 
the moft direé&t mode of diitrefling it; for as this writer obferves,— 
‘ a country will fooner recover froin the miferies and devaftation oc- 
cafioned by war, invafion, rebellion, maflacre, than from laws 
reftraining the commerce, difcouraging the manufactures, fettering 
the induftry, and above all, breaking the {pirits of the people.’ 

[It would be tedious to the generality of our readers, to enter into 
the dry detail of acts of parliament and commercial regulations and 
calculations ; in the prefent train of things, the conclufion of this 
feries of letters may fuflice to convey an idea of the general fubject. 

‘In extraordinary cafes, where the facts are ftronger than the voice 
of the pleader, it is not unufual to allow the client to fpeak for him- 
felf. Will you, my lord, one of the leading advocates for Ireland, 
allow her to addre{s her elder fifter, and to ftate her own cafe; not 
in the {trains of paflion or-refentment, nor in the tone of remon- 
itrance, but with a modett enumeration of unexaggerated fa&ts in 
pathetic fimplicity ; fhe will te!! her, with a countenance full of af- 
feion ard tendernefs, ‘‘ I have received from you invaluable gifts, 
the law of * common right, your great charter, and the fundamentals 
of your coniixution, The temple of liberty in your country, has been 
frequenily fort\fied, improved and embellifhed ; mine ereéted many 
centuries fince the perfect model of your own; you will not fuffer 
me to flrenethen, fecure, or repair; firm and well cemented as it is, 
it mult moulder under the hand of Time for want of that attention, 
which is due to the venerable fabric +. We are conneéted by the 
firongeft ties of natural affection, common fecurity, and a long in- 
terchange of the kindeft offices on both fides. But for morethan a 


—— 





* The common law of England. 

+ Heads of bills for pafling into a law the habeas corpus aét, and 
that for making the tenure of judges during good behaviour, have 
Tepeaiedly pafied the Irith houfe of commons, but were not returned. 
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century you have, in fome inftances, miftaken our mutual interef. 
] fent you my herds and my flocks, filled your people with abun- 
dance, and gave them leifure to attend to more profitable purfuits 
than the humble employment of fhepherds and of herdfmen, But 
you rejected my produce *, and reprobated this intercourfe in terms 
the moft opprobrious. I fubmitted ; the temporary lofs was mine, 
but the perpetual prejudice your own. I incited my children to ire 
dultry, and gave them my principal materials to manufacture +, 
Their honett labours weie attended with moderate fuccefs, but fuf. 
ficient to awaken the commercial jealoufy of fome of your fons; 
indulging their groundlefs appreheniions, you defired my materials 
and difcouraged the induflry of my people. I complied with your 
wifhes, and gave to your children the bread of my own; but the 
enemies of our race were the gainers; they applied themfelves with 
tenfold increafe to thofe purfuits which were reftrained in my peos 
ple, who would have added to the wealth and ftrength of your em. 
pire what by this fatal error you transferred to foreign nations. You 
held out another object to me, with promifes of the utmoft en- 
couragement {. I wanted the means, but I obtained them from other 
countries, and have long cultivated, at great expence, and with the 
moft unremitted efforts, that f{pecies of indultry which you recom- 
mended. You foon united with another great family §, engaged in 
the fame purfuit, which you were alfo obliged to encourage among 
them, and afterwards embarked in it yourfelf, and became my rival 
in that which you had deilined for my principal fupport. This fup- 
port is now become inadequate to the increafed number of my off- 
{pring, many of whom want the means of fubfiftence. My ports are 
ever hofpitably open for your reception, and fhut, whenever your 
interelt requires it, againit all others; but your’s are in many in- 
ftances barred againft me: with your dominions in Afia, Africa, and 
America, my fons were long deprived of all beneficial intercourfe; 
and yet to thofe colonies I tranfported my treafures for the payment 
of your armies, and in a war waged for their defence, one hundred 
thoufand of my fons fought by your fide|j. Conqueft attended our 
arms. You gained a great increafe of empire and of commerce; 
and my people a farther extenfion of reftraints and prohibitions }. 
In thofe efforts | have exhautted my itrength, mortgaged my terri- 
tories, and am now finking under the preffure of enormous debts 
contracted from my zealous attachment to your interejts, to the ex- 
tenfion of your empire, and the increafe of your glory, By the pre- 





* The Englifh a& of Ch, II, calls the importation of cattle from 
Ireland, a common nuifance, 

+ Wool. t The linen manufacture. § Scotland. 

|| This number of Irifhmen was computed to have ferved in the 
fleets and armies of Great Britain during the la(t war. 

+ ‘ The furs of Canada, the indigo of Florida, the fugars of 
Dominica, St. Vinceat’s, and the Grenades, with every other valu- 
able production of thofe acquifitions, Ireland was prohibited to re- 
ceive but through another channel. Her poverty fcarcely gathered 
a crumb from the fumptuous table of her fifter,’ ‘ 
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fat unhappy war for the recovery of thofe colonies, from which 
cher were long excluded, my children are reduced to the loweft eb» 
of poverty and diftrefs. Is is true, you have lately with the kindett 
sntentions, allowed me an extenfive liberty of felling to the inhabit- 
ants of thofe parts of your empire, but they have no inducement to 
buy, becaufe I cannot take their produce in return. Your liberality 
hae pened a new fountain, but your caution will not fuller me to 
dg@e. from if. The ftream of commerce, intended to refreth the 
exhaufted llrength of my children, flies untaRed from their parched 

S. 
rs The common parent of all has been equally beneficent to us 
both, We both poflefs in great abundance the means of induftry 
and of happinefs. -My fields are not lefs fertile, nor my harbours 
jefs numerous than your’s, My fons are not !efs renowned than your 
own for valour, juftice, and generofity. Many of them are your 
defcendents, and have fome of your beft blood in their veins. But 
the narrow policy of man has councera&ted the intiinéts and the 
bounties of nature. In the midit of thofe fertile fields, fome of my 
children perifh before my eyes for want of food, and others fly for 
refuge to hoftile nations, 

‘‘ Suffer no longer, refpected fifter, the narrow jealoufy of com- 
merce to miflead the wifdom and to impair the ftrength of the ftate. 
Increafe my refources, they fhail be your’s; my riches and ftrength, 
my poverty and weaknefs will become your own, What a triumph 
to Our enemies, and what an affliction to me, in the prefent diftracted 
circum{tances of the empire, to fee my people reduced, by the ne- 
eflity of avoiding famine, to the refolution of traflicking almoft 
folely with themfelves! Great and powerful enemies are combined 
againft you, many of your diftant connections have deferted you, in- 
creafe your ftrength at home, open and extend the numerous re- 
fources of my country, of which you have not hitherto availed your- 
felf or allowed me the benefit, Our increafed force, and the full 
exertions of our ftrength, will be the moft effectual means of refilt- 
ang the combination formed againft you by foreign enemies and 
diitant {ubjects, and of giving new luitre to our crowns, and happi- 
nefs and contentment to our people.” 

The voice of our fifter has been attended to, and fhe has fince exe 
prefled herfelf in the language of acknowledgment, and recon- 
ciliation, N. 
Art. 16. Terms of Conciliation: or, Confiderations on a Free 

Trade in Ireland ; on Penfions on the Irifh Eftablifhment ; and on an 

Union with Ireland. Addreffed to the Duke of Northumberland. 

8vO, 28. Millidge. 1779. 

This loofe, vague declamation difplavs jut knowledge enough to 
furnith Cut an oration for Coachmaker’s-Hal!, or any other fix- penny 
Club for beer and politics. Who the writer is, does not appear, 
but we are more than once given to underftand, that a difregard of 
his advice produced all our American troubles: poflioly then, the 
dread of neglecting him a fecond time, may have proved a lucky 
“ircumRance for lreland at this junéture. N 

* 
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Art. 19. Impartial Thoughts on a Free Trade to the Kingdom off 
Ireland. 1n a Lecter to Lord North. Recommended to the Con. 
fideration of every Britifh Senator, Merchant, and Manufacturer, 
inthis Kingdom. 8vo, 18. Millidge. 1779. 

This may probably be the fame letter-wrier trying his dexterity 
on the other fide of the queltion ; and it is not eafy to decide between 
them, onthe preference of execution. N 

‘ 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 18. Renovation without Violence yet poffible. 8vo. 64d, 
Longman. 1780. 

The renovation here recommended to our attention, is that of the 
Britith conftitution of government; which conflitution the Author 
confiders as reduced to a flate of debility and corruption. His plan 
is, to unite into one body of confederate ftates, the feveral diitin& 
parts of the empire, including North America, and the Eaft and 
Well Indies. He feems to be rather warmly attached to his projet; 
but, though not a very difpaffionate writer, he offers fome ftriking 
obfervations :—and in times like thefe, or in aay times, every man 
fhould be heard, who has any thing to propofe for the welfare of the 
community —Sclomon hath afferted, (and who fhall difpute with 
Solomon ?) that ‘‘ in the multitude of counfellors there is fafety.” 

Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Whigs. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 1780, 

Ao honett, teity, plain, old-fafhioned difciple of John Locke 
(for fuch he profefies himfelf) here avows his utter abhorrence of 
the reviving doctrines of paflive obedience and nonercfiftance, with 
all their odious train of defpotic ideas. He earneftly expatiates on 
the manifold corruptions of the ftate, and recommends ¢ru/y patriotic 
affociaticns, as the only means of working out our political falva- 
tion. ‘This zealous Whig feems to exprefs the dictates of a warm 
heart, in a blunt, unequivocal ityle, which, to many readers, will 
be more acceptable than the fmoother strain of more polifhed wri- 
ters, and more refined reafoners. 

Art. 20. The Republican Form of Prayer, which ouGur to be 
ufed in all Churches and Chapels, &c. on Friday the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, being the Day appointed for a General Fatt, &c. Without 
his Mojetty’s fpecial Command. 8vo. 19 Pages for 1s. Biladon. 

, T7HC. 
e f Republican politics in {cripture language; or, the Bible turn’d 

American, 

Art. 21. Difpaffionate Thoughts on the Anerican War; addreffed 

to the Moderate of all Parties. Svo, 15. Wilkie. 1780. 

Tiuly difpafionate, and fenfible. The advice given by this mo- 
derate and judicious Writer, is, that we fhould immediately relia- 
quith the American war, as a fcheme not only impraéticable, but 
impolitic; and then to turn our whole national! ftrength againft the 
houie of Bourbon: with whom, he thinks, we are able to cope, 

ith every profpe& of fuccels. What he urges on this very important 

fubyect, 1s the more worthy of attention, as he does not feem to bea 

(Pparty-man. If he appears to lean any way, it is toward adminiitra 
e ¥ won. 


Art. 
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Art. 22. The Deteéior, No.1. to be continued occafionally, 
during the prefent Seflion of Parliament. 8vo. Gd. Becket. 


e2n 


17 0Ve 


SpectmMENe £ To prevent thefe little {qualls from gathering into 
a hurricane, government fhould fend fome prefs-gangs to attend 
thefe county aflociations ; for many of thofe who are appointed to 
the Committee of Correfpondence, as well at York as at Middlefex, 
come within the meaning of the act; andI am of opinion they 
would appear more refpectable in the fubordinate chara“ter of a fol- 
dier, than a politician, as they feem to have more fpirit than wif- 
dom, more ardour than diferetion, and more folly than judgment,’ 
Art. 23. The Senfe of the People: In a Letter to Edmund 

Burke, Eiq; on his mtended Motion in the Houfe of Commons, 

the 11th Init. Containing fome Oblervations on the Petitions now 

fabricating, and the propofed Affociations, 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

1750. 

Intended to prove that the fenfe of the affociators, &c. is mot the 
fenfe of the people: a very {mall proportion of whom (the Author 
contend.) have acquiefced in the refolutions of thofe who have af- 
filted at the county meetings. ‘This feeras to be a halty writer, ani- 
mated rather by an exceis of zeal for the caufe of adminiftration, 
than by kzozvledge or judgment. 

Art. 24. The Confittution of England; in Five Letters: As they 
were publithed in the GazetTreer in the Month of January, 1778 ; 
and now appear to merit a Republication, as they do, ina very 
clear and maiterly Manner, thew the conititutional Right of the 
collective Body of the People to affemble and to declare their ge- 
neral Opinion on Matters of Government. To which is added, 
an Obfervation on the Impropriety of Petitions preferred by the 
conflituent Body to the Houfe of Commons, or to'cither of the 
other two Branches of parliamentary Power. By a Freeholder of 
Middlefex ; but no Petitioner, Svo. is, E. Johnfon. 1780. 
Thefe letters contaia many good, and fome uncommon, obferva- 

tions on the nature of our reee conftitution: a fubject which very 

ew of us attend to, and which flill fewer among us underftand. 

Art. 25. Four Letters to the Earl of Carlifle, from Wiliam Eden, 
Efq; The Third Edition, To which is added, a Fifth Letter. 
Svo. 45. fewed. White, &c. 1780, 

In our Review for December laft, we gave fome account, from 
the fir? edition, of Mr. iiden’s very fenfible and elegant correfpond- 
ence with Lord Carlifle, his brother Commiffioner, on the late un- 
fuccefsful bufinefs of our overtures to America, Wethere remarked, 
among other obiervations, that thefe Letters contain * a ferious, ac- 
curate, and comprehenfive review of the prefent political fituation 
of this coantry ; including diftin& eftimates of our public difficulties, 
and our national refources: from all which the very ingenious Wri- 
ter © fees, or thinks he fees, [his own words] much folid ground 
for hope, and none for defpondency.”—We added, that whatever 
are Mr, Eden’s princizies (for he is andoubredly partial to adminif- 
tration) * he writes with a mafterly pen—-that his mode of argu- 
ment 
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ment is cardid, and his manner agreeable. We may here, too, oh, 
ferve, that he ali along preferves tuch an air of moderation, and de. 
cent regard to the characters and opinions of refpectable men, who 
entertain different fentiments, both of mea/ures and profpeds, a3 can- 
not fail of procuring for himfelf, and for his reafonings, a great de. 
gree of approbation, and deference, from all parties, where violence 
does not exciude candour, and prejudice fhut the door againtt con. 

vicki n, 

In the fifth Letter, added in the prefent edition, the Author treats 
on Poputatrion; on certain Revenue Laws and ReEcuLations, 
connected wiih the intereils of Commerce; and on Pusric Occo. 
womy,. On all thele fubjects, he is the meflenger of glad tidings, 
His fpeculations are of a complexion very oppofite to thofe of Dr, 
Price, whole ¢fimates, and moft alarming deaudions, he endeavours 
to refuie; while he oppofes him in a manner becoming the charac- 
ter of a Gentleman, and with that conciliating urbanity, from which 
men of letters fhould never depart.— Though Mr. Eden is confidered 
asa miniiterial advocate, he treats Dr. P. with that politenefs and 
refpeét which are undoubcedly due not only to the Dottor’s abilities, 
but to his truly patriotic views asa public writer: and he candidly 
acknowledges himfelf indebicd to his reverend antagonilt for ‘ that 
liberality of mind with which,’ fays Mr. Eden, * he has communi- 
cated to me the knowledge of fome of my own errors, at the fame 
time that he differed from me, as to the principal pofitions which | 
had wiihed to ettablifh’— This is handfome; and it will feem not 
only nanpsome but GEneROus, if we allow that he has the ad- 
vantage of the Doctor on the fubjects of the Coznage, and of the Po- 
priation of England, We canuor pretend, here, to enter into the 
calculations made by thefe ingenious writers, with refpect to the 
laft mentioncd fubject, nor to examine the data on which they are 
founded ; but we ose, at leaft, that Mr. Eden is right in his at- 
tempt to prove, in oppofition to Dr. P. that this country 1s wot in a 
decreafing state of population. 

Art. 26. The Sy/zem. Occafioned by the Speech of Leonard 
Smeit, Eig; lace sub-governor to their Royal Highnefles the Prince 
of Wales and Bifhop of Ofnaburgh, at the Meeting at York, Dec. 
30, 1779. 8vo. od. Almon. 

A very good whiggith fermoa, to which Mr. Smelt’s fpeech * ferves 
for a text, ‘The Author writes with a becoming decency of lan- 
guage, but his fentiments aad reafonings are not the lefs weighty or 
energetic On this account; nor is the view that he has given of our 
politica! fituation the Jefs alarming for the difpaffionate terms ia 
which he expatiates concerning the dangerous inroads that have been 
made on the Britiih coniitution of government; and which are all 
refolved into * the Sy/?em’ that (as it is affirmed) hath been adopted 
by the © fecret counfellors of the crown.’ 





* See, aifo, ‘ The Yorijbire Quefion,’ in our laft Month’s Cata- 


Jopue, Art. 13. 
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PoFTICAL 
Art. 276 The Ancient Englifh Wake; a Poem. By Mi. Jerning- 
ham. gto. 18. 6d. Robfon. 1779. - 

That primitive finplicity of manners, fo oppofite to the artificial 
refnements of polithed life, and which is fuppofed to characterize 
soa uncultivated anceftors, 1s not eafy to delineate, It will there- 
fore be thought no flender compliment to the abilities of this inge- 
rious Writer to fay that, im this part of his prefent work, he has 
giiplaved the fame judgment and taite which have keen remarked 
-y fame of his former publications. 

Whatever may be the difficulties that the poet encounters, wha 
attempts to defcribe manners at a diilance fo remote from the pre- 
font, they are, in a great meafure, counterbalanced by the advan- 
races he will gain in the conflruction of his fable. Unreftrained by 
an atiention to that propriety of conduct and occurrences which is 
expedied in moder: fiory, he may givea loofe to the reins of fiction, 
withgut danger of exciting either wearinefs or difguft, Events, 
which in theinfelves are not only romantic but improbable, will fre- 
guently, when viewed through the medium of antiquity, aflume an 
air which is at once both graceful and engaging. ‘That falfe glare 
of colouriag, which fhocks the eye of the fpectator when brought 
too near, will, when placed at due difiance, acquire a mellownefs 
which has every effect of juit painting. _‘Phis obfervation may, with 
peculiar propriety, be appited to the principal incident in the poem 
before us. 

Asa fpecimen of the poem, and as a juftification of the opinion 
we have given of it, we thail fubjoin the following extraé : 

‘ The hoary paltor near the village-fane 
Receiv’d the honour’d chief and all his train: 
This holy, meek, difinterefted man 
Had form’d his u‘eful life on duty’s plan: 
Unprattis’d in thofe arts that teach to rife, 
The vacant mitre ne’er aliur’d his eyes. 
Regardlels ftill of diffipation’s call, 

He feldom tarried at the fettive hall, 

Where all around the itoried texture hung, 

Where pfaltries founded, and where minitrels fung ; 
But to the humble cot’s neglected door 

The facred man the balm of comfort bore: 

Still would he liiten to the injur’d fwain, 

For he who liftens mitigates the pain : 

There was he feen reclining o'er the bed, 

Where the pale maiden bow’d her anguith’d head ; 
Where, reft of hope, the yielding vidtim lay, 

And like a wreath of {now diflolv’d away: 

With feeling foul the paftor oft enquir’d 

Where the meek train of filent grief retir’d, 
Shame that declines her forrows to impart, 

The drooping fpirit, and the broken heart. 

He ne’er the friar’s gaping wallet fed, 

But to the widow fent his loaf of bread: 


5 His 
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His fee to Rome relutantly he pad, 


And call’d the Pardonei’s a pilf ’ring trade. 
The facred Pialter we!l he knew to glofs, 

And on its page illuminate the Crofs: 

The written \Viiflal on the altar feen, 

Inclos’d in velvet of the richeit preen, 

Difplay’d initials by his fancy plann’d, 

Whole brilliant colours own’d his fkilful hand, 
This gaily-letter’d book his art devis’d, 

The temple’s only ornament compriz’d: 

The haliow’d fervice of this modeft fane 

(Far from the fplendour of a choral train) 

Could boa:t no labour’d chaunt, no folemn rites, 
No clouds of incenfe, and no po mp of lights, 

jut at the plain and lowly « ilar flands 

‘The village-prieft with pure uplifted hands, 
Invoking trom abo c, egies sg uardian care, 
In all the meek fimplicity of pray’r.’ 


Art.28. L£pij/ile 


k aulder. 


1779 





C..4 


from the Honourable Charles Fox, Partridge. ' 
Shocting, to the Honourable John Townfhend, crufing, 4tO. is, 


Few poems that we have lately met with have afforded us more 


pleafure than the little epiflle which is now before us, 


It is not 


only terfe and elegant, but replete, alfo, with a kind of pleafantry 


which is, in fome degree, peculiar to itfelf ; 
tered by the gall of party or perfonal fatire: 
érue humour and gocd humour are fo happily blended. 
The Epiitle opens with the following lines : 
‘ While Jou, dear To 
Mutcrave in front, and Hancer by thy fide, 
Me it delights the woods and wilds to court, 
For ruflic feats and unambitious fport. 
* At that dim hoor when fading lamps expire, 
Wh hen the Jatt, ling’ring clubs to bed retire, 
I rife'—how fhould I then thy feelings fhock, 
Unthav'd, unpo »wder’d, in my fhooting frock! 





a pleafantry unembit- 
it is very rarely that 


WNSHEND, o’er the billows ride, 


What frock? thou cricit—I'l] tell thee—the old brown; 


Trimm’d to a jacket, with the fkirts cut down 
Thou laugh’it ; I know, thou do’tt; 
W hat though no fafhion ‘d fportiman I appear, 
Yet hence thy CHARLEs’s voice 
‘ Nor deem ev’n here the cares of ftate forgot, 
I wad with gazezttes ev’ry fecond fhot: 
Arnon’s bold sheets the intervals fupply ; 
And itil], methinks, his charges fartheft fly.’ 
The company ind entertainment with which he 
brate his 
ruc 
oti invitation to be of tne party : 
‘ That might, to feftive wit and friendfhip due, 
That night t/7 Cuare 





Es’s board fhall welcome you. 


but check that {neer; 








gains fhriller force ; 
Ah! Jack, if Donninc fhot, he'd not be hoarfe. 


purpofes to 7. 
s friend’s return, b: ear fuch evident marks of tafte and good 
zment, that we fhould efteem curfelves happy in having a Caf 


Sallads; 
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Sallads, that fhame ragouts, fhall woo thy ta 
Deep thalt thou delve in WeLTyi£’s motley seis ; 
Deevy fhall lend, if not his plate, his cooks, 
And, know, I’ve bought the beft Champaigne from Brooks ; 
trom liberal Baocxs, whofe fpeculative fkill, 
{s haily credit, and a aiftane bill ; 
Who, nurs’d 1 in clubs, difdains a vulgar trade, 
Exults to truft, and blufhes to be paid! 
‘ On that aufpicious night, fupremely grac’d 
Vith chofen sueits, the pride of liberal lafte, 
Not in contentious heat, nor madd’ ning firife, 
Not with the befy ills, nor cares of iife, 

We’ll wafte the ficeting hours; far happier themes 
Shall claim each thought, and chafe Ambition’s dreams, 
Kach Beauty that Sublimity can boait 
Ife bett thall rell, who ftill unites them moft. 

Of Wit, of Tafte, of Fancy, we'll debate 5 
If SueriDan for once és not too late 

Sut fcarce a thought to minifters we i fpare, 
Unlefs on Polith politics, with Har: : 
Good-natur’'d Devon ! oft fhall then appear 
The coo! complacence of thy friendly ineer : 
Oft thall Fr rZPATRICK *swit, and SranuoPr’s eafe, 
And BurGcoyne’s manly ferfe unite to pleaie. 
And while each guett attends our varied feats 
Of icatier’d covies and reireating fleets, 

Me thall they with some better fport to gain, 
And Thee more glory, from the next campaign,” 





There are a few meet inaccuracies, too trifling indeed to be 
noticed in a poem of Jefs excellence, which, in the ardour of com- 
polit ion, have efcaped correction: one or two we have marked in 


italics. 


*,* We believe it is xow a needlefs piece of information, that the 


Public are indebted for this performance to the fame elegant ay 

that produced rhe Proje. ?, and the Wreath of Fafbion ‘ Ciet 

Art.29. Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs King ! A Pindaric Ode, not . 

written by Mr Gray. gto. 1s. Almon. 1779. 
This free parody contains many lines that are humorous, fome 

that are uniniellio gible, and a few that are impudent. 

RAM ATI C. e. s 7 

Art. 39. IVilliam and Nanny; a Ballad Farce, in Two Aéts. 

‘As performed at the Theatre in Covent Garden. &vo. 1s, 

Kea arily, i779. 

lale fing-fong, and flimfy dialogue, fuflained by hacknied cha- 
raGlers poorly delineated, nor enlivened by humour, nor rendered 
in, ereiliug by any circumftances of the fable. 

Art. 31. Lhe Cottagers: A Mufical Entertainment. As per- 
formed ax the Theatr ‘ein Covent Garden. 8vo. 6d. Griffin. 
" Che firik draught of Wiliam and Nanny, the Author of which has 
lus Charatierifed ze Cotta: vers. ‘* The faétis, that this little farce 

¥85 Originally written ten or eleven years ago; as it ftood then, a 

real 


ee? re 
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real Baronet was in love with Nanny, who generonfly refieneg he 

to William, on difcovering their attachment 5 thes was thouvht pigs 

AND INSIPID.” Preface to William and Nanny. ~ 
We have only to echo the Author’s laft words, fat and infipid } (' 

Art. 32. The Critic; or, Tragedy Rebearfed: a Literary Catch.“ 
penny ! by way of Prelude to a Dramauc After-piece, By R,B. 
Sheridan, Efg, With a Dedication, Preface, and Prologue, gyo, 
1s. Kingfbury. 1779. 

Many a true word fpoken in jeft. This piece exaly anfwers the 
defcription in its title-page. ‘* A literary catchpenny, by way of 
prelude to a dramatic after piece.” 

Art. 33. The Critic Anticipated; or, the Humours of the Grem.”' 
Room: A Farce. As rehearied behind the Curtain ot the Theatre 
in Drury Lane. By R. BLS. Elq; &e. 8v0. 1s. Biladon, 1779. 
Alius S idem! Axvotser theatrical muthroom, engendered by the 

warmth of Mr. Sheridan’s reputation. 

Art. 34. The Mirror ; or, Harlequin everywhere. A Pantomj.”' 
mical Burietra. As performed ac the ‘Theatre, Covent Garden, 
Svo. 1s. Kearfly. 1779. 

‘This pantomimical burietta may, for aught we know, be a very di- 
verting /pectacle on the theatre ;—in the clofer it is but a poor en- 
tertaingient. | ; C, 
Art. 35. Lhe Shepherdc/s of the Alps; a Comic Opera, in Three 

Adts. As performed at the Theatre, Covent Garden, 8vo, 

1s. Od. Kearily. 1780. 


4 





A dramatic travefty of the elegant and affeting tale of Marmontel, 
The charatter of Count Trifle is founded, if we recolleé rightly, on 
one of the Prowerbes Dramatiques. Mott of the other comic chas 
racters and incidents are mere counterparts to thofe which have been 
repeatedly exhibited, with more addrefs, in our late mufical — 


Law. 
Art. 36. Remarks on the Law of Defcent, and on the Reafons 
affigned by Mr. Jultice Blackilone for rejecting, in his Table of 
» Detcent, a Pointof Doétrine laid Gown ia Plowden, Lord Bacon, 

and Hiale. 4to. 18. 6d. Brooke. 1779. 

‘The point of law here dijcuffed, in 47 quarto pages, is, ** Whether 
the heir of the Great Grandmother, on the part of the father, ought 
10 be preferred, in the courfe of the inheritance, to the heir of the 
Grandmother on the fame fide; or, vice verfa?” Mr. Juttice Black- 
fione gives the preference to the Great Grandmother, in contradic 
tion (as this Author contends) to the ancient doétrine. Had the 
learned Commentator on the Laws of England contented himfelf with 
fingly declaring his opinion on the fubject, the Public would find 
Jittle difficulty in chafing between fo weighty an authority, and that 
of an anonymous wiiter; but as the rea/onus on which the former 
grounds his opinion are afiigned at fome length, thefe reafons are 
certainly open,to the free? examination. ‘The queftion is thifted 
from authority to argument. Our Remarker enters on the difcuflion 
with temper, and with decency; but with what fuccefs he hath ace 
guitted himfelf, muit be left to the cecilion of thofe wko are rT . 

this 
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shis particular fubject. The inveftigation of a law-thefis hath no 
charms for the generality of readers. Courts of juitice do not fit to 
decide a’/irad points of law. They require real parties, real in- 
rerells, and an a@flual caufe depending before them ; but there is al- 
waysan avenue to the judgment of men of learning through the 
medium of the prefs. Ingenuity can here exert itfelf with no other 
client than the bookfeller, and find its way to public notice, though 
the gates of Weftmintter-hall are fhut. 

The above account was prepared for the prefs before we were 
‘aformed of the melancholy event which has deprived our country of 
the refocctable Judge, whofe opinion is canvailed in this pamphlet. 
Criticiim may lay afide her pen; and Controverfy herfelf for a 
while forget her acrimony, to thed a tear over departed genius and 
Jearning. An author's beft and nobleft monument is his writings. 
Non canis moritur, And we have the fatisfattion to hear that a 

thumous work is bequeathed, by Sir W. Blackitone, to the pro- 
fefion of the law, as well as fome Additions with which his Commen> 


series on the Laws of England will be enriched. ] T 
® 


HORTICULTURE. 

Art. 37. The Garden LMufbroom: Its Nature and Cultivation, 
A Treatife exhibiting full and plain Directions, for producing this 
defirable Plant in Perfection and Plenty, according tothe true 
fuccefsful Practice of the London Gardeners. By John Aber- 
crombie, Author of the Gardener’s Kalendar. 8vo. 15s. 6d, 
L. Davis, 

Though this treatife contains nothing materially new, yet, as it 
enters more minutely into the fubject than any former publication, it 
will not be without its ufe to the curious gardener, who withes to cul- 
tivate the vegetable of which it treats, in the higheft perfeftion. The 
rules, 2s we learn from a gentleman who has had fome experience in 
thefe matters, are the fame which are obferved by the beft gardeners 


MiscELLANEOUS, Cc 


Att. 38. Leffons in Elecution; or, Mifcellaneous Pieces in Profe 
and Verfe; fele€ted from the beft Authors, for the Perufal of Per- 
ions of Tafle, and the Improvement of Youth in Reading and 
Speaking. By William Scott, Teacher in Edinburgh. 1zmo, 
38. Elliot, Edinburgh ; Longman, London. 1779. 

The idea of this compilation is evidently borrowed from Dr. En- 
field's Speaker, a work, the general afe of which is its beit praile. 
Avery confiderable part of the leffons ia both are the fame; and 
where they differ (to fay the leaft), we fee no reafon to give the 
preference to Mr. Scott’s judgment and taite in felection. With re- 
Ipect to the difpofition of the materials, the method adopted in the 
Speaker, of arranging the pieces under the feveral diftinct fpecies of 
location, narrative, dida&ic, argumentative, cratorical, &c. is cere 
tainly much better fuited to anfwer the purpofe of improvemert in 
peaking, than a promifcuous mifcellany in pro/e and verse; for each 
branch of elocution has its proper tone and manner, which mut be 


coo U, 


belt acquired by repeated exercife. E 
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Art. 39. An Enquiry into, and Remarks upon, the Conduc? of Lin. 
tenant General Burgoyne. The Plan of Operation for the Campaign 
1777+ The intruétions from the Secretary of State. And the 
Circumftances that led to the Lofs of the Northern Army.  gyo, 
1s. Matthews. 1780. 

This review of the conduct of General Burgoyne, with regard to 
that unfortunate expedition, which ended in the lofs of his army, is 
written with keennefs and energy, but with a degree of rancoy, 
which marks the fpirit of party. —Perhaps, we may infer, withont 
any great pretenfions to fagacity, that if the lucklefs General hag 
forborne to connect himfelf with Oppefzon, fince his parole return 
to England, he would have been le{s expofed to the virulent attacks 
of thofe literary Pandours, who fkirmith under the miniferial 
ftandard. 
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"y .To the AUTHORS of the MonTHLy Review, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Did not meet with the late book, intitled, 74e Church of England 
J vindicated, till | faw your remarks upon it in the Review for lat 
November; where you juftly call the Author @ mo/? illiberal intoliram, 
One thing I took more particular notice of, that he fays, 

“© The old Will Whiiton affirmed, that Jefus Chriit was a mere 
man, the fon of Jofeph and Mary, in the fame manner as he was 
the natural product of a male and female Whifton.” 

Now, as grandfon to Mr. Whifton, and well acquainted with his 
opinions, I will take upon me to aflirm, that that was not his belief; 
and the Author has no right to charge him with it, unlefs he tan 
produce one paffage, at leaft, out of his numerous writings, which 
fays fo; which I hereby call upon him todo. And if he does not 

ow the difference between a Socinzan, which Mr. Whiiton was not, 

d what és called an Arian, which he owned himfelf to be, this Aus 
thor is not qualified to write on that controverfy. 

Mr. Whitton’s opinions, which I fhall neither deny, nor am 
afhamed of, will be beft feen by fome quotations from his own wnt. 
ings: I fhall take them from his Account of the Primitive Faith, in 
the fourth volume of his Primitive Chriftianity revived; wherehe 
fays as follows : 

Art. 5. * Jefus Chrift is the Holy One of Ged, a Being or Perlon, 
of fupereminent and divine perfections, knowledge, power, and av- 
thority; and fo far /uperior to all fubordinate creatures ; 7. ¢ to al 
the thrones, dominions, pricipalities, powers, cherubim, feraphim, 
archangels, angels, and men, which are made fubjeét unto him.’ 

Art. 0, § Jefus Chrift is the Aoyss Oew wecuswyiass The firft begottensf 
all creatures, The beginning of the creation of God. i. e. a Dive 
Being or Perfon, created or begotten by the Father before all ages 
or before all fubordinate creatures, vifible and invifible.’ 

Art. 7. ‘ God the Father by his Word, by his Soa, or by Joo 
+ Mhrift, as his minifter or active inftrument, at firft created, ma 

rdered, or difpofed; and fill governs all the fubordinate creaturs 
vifible and invvifible.’ “ 
I 
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Art. g. Fefus Chriff, the Word and Son of God, was very fre- 
~ t by the Supreme God, the Father, in the ancient ages; 
more apparently at bis incarnation; as his fervant, his 
vicegerent, and minifter, into the world.’ hae 
Arte 13. ‘ Jefus Chritt, the Word and Son of God, did in his 
Divine nature, in the moft ancient times, properly defcend from 
heaven, and appear at feveral times, and in feveral places, to the 
patriarchs ; perfonating the Supreme God, or a¢ting wholly in his 
name, and as his deputy and vicegerent in the world.’ 
Art. 14. § Jefus Chrift, the Word and Son of God, defcended 
properly again from heaven, In his Divine nature, and became man; 
being by the power of the Holy Ghotlt, conceived in, and born of, 
the bleed Virgin Mary ; and increafing afterward in wifdom and 


ature like other men.’ 

From thefe quotations, to which more might be added, let any 
impartial perfon judge, whether Mr. Whifton thought our Saviour a 
mere man; who he fays was far /vperior to angels and men, and as 
God’s minilter created and governs them (Art. 5, and 7.), or that he 
did not exift before Jofeph and Mary; who, he fays, was before all 
ages, and in the mof? ancient times appeared to the patriarchs (Art. 6 
and 13.). ‘de BARKER, 

Lyndon, Jan. 17, 1780. 


uently fen 
and again, 





*.* Weare forry that any thing we have faid concerning Dr, 
Delany, in our Review of the Supplement to the Works of Dean 
Swift*, fhould have drawn on us the fufpicion of hafte or par- 
tiality. We refpect the abilities and learning of Dr. D. and we 
eltecm his general character, In quoting fuch paflages as occurred in 
Lord Orrery’s letters, refpecting the Doctor, we meant rather a com- 
pliment to his virtues, than a refleftion on his memory. If his Lord- 
thip mifreprefented fome parts of the Doctor’s character, at the time 
when he beftowed fuch liberal encomiums on other parts of it, we are 
not anfwerable for the miftake. From the anecdotes preferved of the 
Doctor, and publifhed by Mr. Nichols, we fee enough to convince 
us, that the beit men have their peevifh and fplenetic hours; and une 
lefs Lord Orrery can be fufpected of an illiberal falfehood with re- 
{pect to the man for whom he profeffeth fo much good-will, we mutt 
give credit to the complaint he made of the harfh treatment he had 
met with from Dr. Delany, 

We acknowledge the politenefs of C. D’s letter, and thank him for 
his obliging hint refpe€ting a General Catalogue. 

N. B. lf C. D. can produce fuflicient proofs to invalidate the re- 
flections of Lord Orrery, or will communicate any particulars to il- 
luitrate the character of Dr. Delany, we fhall probably have no ob- 
jeQtion to laying them before the public. 





tt In your Monthly Review for Dec. 1779, I find a miftake + ia 

P. 444. Itis there related, in the Article ‘* Hiftorical Account of 
* See Review for November, Art. IX. 

t Not of the Reviewer, but of the Author there quoted. 
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the Rife and Provrefs of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georaip 
thata ftrolling Moravian preacher came to Carolina, to the family of 
Datartres, and filled their heads with wild and fanta'tic ideas, which 
produced mifchiefs, for which three perfons were defervedly hanged 
in 1724. Now it happens, that none of the Moravian Brethren, 
whatever nonfenfe they may be accufed of, ever came to Carolina, 
till ten years after that date, at Jeaft. Mr. Garden, on whofe ey. 
actnefs the Author of that book relies, may, in 1738, have heard of 
a Moravian being at Pury!bury, and confounded his ideas. Ceriaia 
itis, that none o: the MJorauran Brethren were in Carolina fo early; 
nor could I ever learn that any of them were ufed to fpread Jacob 
Behmen’s books, whatever their merit or demerit may be, 
lam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Feb. 5, 17£0. An OLp CORRESPONDENT, | 





tt I fee in your Monthly Review for Jan. 1780, an account of aq 
Aiticle in the Philofophical Tranfactions, relating to a machine 
which Mr. Le Cerf, watchmaker at Geneva, pretends to be the in. 
ventor of, It was not of his invention; Mr. Louis Preudhomme,’ 
of Geneva, was the inventor. Le Cerf arrogated to himfelf the in- 
vention of an inflrument he does not even underftand, but has fpoiled, 
Some papers relative to this machine, are in the: hands of. the Pre- 
fident of the Royal Society, and I believe Lord Mahon has, fince the 
communication of Le Cerf’s paper to the Royal Society, been 
informed by fome of his friends ac Geneva, of the true ftate-of the 
fats relative to this machine; but I know not whether the Royal 
Society, confiltent with its ufages, can now do any thing in the 
matter. When the Tranfaftions of the Geneva Society of Arts fhall ‘ 
appear, the fact with regard to Le Cerf will, Iam informed, be fet 
in its true light. However, I fhould hope, Lord Mahon will, if 
he has received true and fatisfactory information, give it to the Royal 
Society. Iam, Gentlemen, ycurs. 

Feb. 6, 1780. J. H. 





$t§ In anfwer to an application which we have received, relative, 
to a paflage in our Review for Jatt month; we need only reter our 
Correfpondent to the late pubiications of Dr. Prieliley, for inflruc- 
tions relating to the methods of imitating, and eveu excelling, with 
re(pect to their medical qualities, the waters of Spa, and others of 
thac clafs. 4 





t+t Dr. Franxtiin’s Political and Mifcellaneous Pieces in our next. 
Alfio Mr. Feuy’s Demoniacs. 





@y9 The detign of a General Index to all the volumes of The 
Monthly Review, is poftponed tor the prefent. : 

«> An accident has prevented Mr. Hey’s Letter from appearing 
in this Month’s Review. It will be given in our next. 














